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Editortal 


To Christ Our Lord, Christmas, 1959: 


It is another Christmas. Once again, Jesus, You are about to 
come by night among us, not in fire and thunder, but as a child 
hidden in straw in a manger. You will sneak into our world by 
way of Bethlehem, unmarked but by a few; we do not even seem 
to want You. And You, a sleeping infant, will begin again in 
those first moments of life to walk a path You see so clearly, even 
as a child: blood, ugliness, a Cross, nails through wrists, death. 
This is why You are conceived and are born, to be a failure. Cal- 
vary will be Your failure, witnessed by many; Easter will be Your 
victory, beheld by only a few. 

Every year, when You return to us, You peer up from Your 
crib and look about You curiously to see how the world has been 
going, Your love no less feeble after nineteen-and-a-half centuries 
of disappointment. Still You come to us at Christmas, as though 
hoping against hope that the world You find will be somehow 
different, the failure of Calvary at last made a triumph because it 
has at last changed men’s lives. Each year the light of Your Beth- 
lehem pierces the shadows of night shrouding the world, captur- 
ing in Bethlehem’s illumination all of earth’s dark corners, so 
that You may see all. 

I am afraid, Jesus, that the world You gave so trustingly into 
the hands of us Christians has not much changed since the Christ- 
mas when last You came. And when You come among us You 
will see all too clearly, I fear, that, by and large, the world is still 
as pagan as the Roman world into which You chose to be born. 

We are still persecuting the innocent, dogging their steps with 
fear of death and brutality. We are still treading on the human 
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388 CROSS AND CROWN 
rights of those born luckless. We still peddle obscenity to chil- 
dren. We are the same spiritually unambitious mankind, so skill 
ful at blinding ourselves to God, not wanting to see Christmas, 
living along as we have always done as though it were not true 
that God became a human baby and emerged from a woman's 
body precisely to save us from all that. 

When You come at Christmas, do not read our newspapers, 
calling all to such things as birth control or the goals of wealth 
and power. Do not gaze at our motion picture marquees with 
their blatant, cheap little invitations to vicarious lust, lust with 
a smile, for it is all harmless innocence, this plunging of human 
souls into the dark muck of impurity. You will see that the in- 
describably sacred bond of marriage is currently priced a little 
lower than indecency; one of our prominent motion picture 
actresses, recently the blushing bride of a fourth marital alliance, 
has with modestly downcast eyes declined to play the role of a 
prostitute on the grounds that such a portrayal was “unbecoming 
and tasteless.’”’ Do not watch our television. You will find we have 
glorified there the desiring heart, covetous of automobiles, appli- 
ances, a softer, smoother skin, and that we have deified the fond- 
ling hand reverently reaching out to touch these things, suddenly 
finding it cannot pull away, but is now a slave. | 

We Christians, especially, have done marvelously little. We | 
have not set the world on fire, though You asked us to. You called 
but we did not answer. We did not say no, but we did not answer. 
The simple reason why the world has not been changed enough 
is that the Christian living in the world has not been changed 
enough. 

Perhaps this is the echo in our day of Your vocation to be a fail- 
ure. Only a few on that first Christmas were gathered at Bethle- 
hem to behold what happened there and be affected by it. Perhaps 
only a few souls will ever be transformed by Christmas. Outward- 
ly Christianity is a failure, in the sense that Calvary was a failure; 
but perhaps inwardly, in some chosen souls, there is a triumph of 
erace, as Easter was a triumph. The failure is witnessed only by 
the world, but the triumph is seen by God. 

I am ashamed, but still ambitious, Jesus. Though I have not 
been changed by the passing Christmases, perhaps You will still 
change me on this one. At least do not stop coming. Never stop 
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coming. If You should lose hope in the world, at least never lose 
hope in me. If, on this Christmas, when You come into the world 
as a child again and look about You, You should look for one soul 
to touch and make holy—a soul perhaps unfaithful, yet pursued 
by great desires—a soul who is a failure without, but ready to be 
made a saint within-—let that soul be me. Let it be me. 


Yours, Christ, at Christmas, 


‘THE CHRISTIAN 






























Toward a Spiritualtty 
of Waiting 


Dorothy Dohen 


DVENT is the season when we relive the waiting of all man- 

kind for the coming of the Messias. And because Advent re- 
calls not only the coming of Christ in time, but also His coming 
to birth in our souls and His coming in triumph and judgment at 
the end of the world, learning to wait assumes an immediate im- 
portance. For, in Advent, while we remember indeed the world’s 
waiting for Christ (a fact of historical significance), we ponder 
too our own personal waiting upon Him (a fact of psychological 
and personal relevance) as well as the tendency of the whole 
universe to strain for, and to yearn for His final coming. 

It is fitting that a birth should have been the culmination of 
the long period of waiting that was the first Advent, for waiting 
and birth are intimately related. So much so that pregnancy is 
the experience par excellence of waiting. As a young wife, preg- 
nent with her first child, remarked: “Just think how amazing it 
is. I do nothing about it, yet the baby grows inside me. All I have 
to do is just wait.” 

Perhaps a woman on whom nature enforces physically this 
salutary experience of waiting has as a consequence a head start 
in developing an attitude which seems to be indispensable if one 
is to grow in charity and grace. ‘The fact that much of the spirit- 
ual life—at least from a human point of view—consists in just 
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waiting is often and rather easily overlooked. Especially for the 
person who has assumed that his way to God is to be a spiritual 
struggle marked by vigorous encounters with principalities and 
powers, or, to borrow St. Paul’s terminology, a race for which 
he has to exercise, it is rather disconcerting to find that life seems 
to consist of endless stretches in which he must be quiescent, when 
there is nothing for him to do but just wait. 


It seems, then, to be of prime importance that one learn to 
understand something about waiting—that one develop what we 
may call a psychology of waiting—not as a spiritual frivolity or 
luxury, but as a necessary adjunct to Christian spirituality. 

Because most of us Americans are well-trained in the condi- 
tions for the active life and know little about the conditions for 
passivity and patience, a conscious awareness of the absolute 
necessity of waiting must be developed. The Latin who shrugs his 
shoulders as the bus pulls away and settles down with his friends 
while he waits for another one; the group of Puerto Ricans in a 
rural barrio who await companionably and compatibly—for 
hours, perhaps—the beginning of evening Mass, have been con- 
ditioned by their culture to appreciate an unhurried life. They 
won't, usually, need to be taught the value of peaceful, enjoyable 
waiting. 

sut American culture has written out for us a different story— 
a story that is not contradicted in practice in our lives by any 
intellectual proof we may have acquired concerning the superi- 
ority of the contemplative life or any rationalizations we may 
make to ourselves of the superior benefits of leisure. “Go-getting- 
ness,” efficiency, “know-how,” upward social mobility (which is 
the result of active effort) are some of our cultural characteristics 
which re-enforce the activist bent of Americans, notwithstanding 
the paradoxical passivity that renders us prone and patient for 
many hours a week in front of a television set. 

Yet for simple waiting we are pretty much at a loss—for passiv- 
ity without the compensating emotional and imaginative stimuli 
of the TV program or the baseball game we are singularly un- 
prepared. Likewise foreign to us is the disposition to enjoy the 
present moment while we wait contentedly for what is to come. 
The spectacle of the American rushing off to his next business 
appointment is more understandable to people of other cultures 
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than is the sight of the American tourist gazing hastily at one 
scene so that he can rush off to see another. The present moment 
cannot be enjoyed when there is agitation for what is to come, 
for who can savor the present when he strains anxiously toward 
the future? 


WAITING—FoR SOMETHING 





It would be a misdefinition of waiting to think of it as an 
indifference toward the future. If one awaits a friend, one ex- 
pects him, one hopes that he will come. If one waits for the be- 
ginning of Mass, one looks forward to it, one expects it to take 
place. The distinguishing mark of the ability to wait is not, then, 
a contentment with the present which precludes a care for the 
future, or a desire for the future to become the present, but a 
certain acceptance of the necessity for events to live themselves 
out. The reality of waiting implies acceptance of the bridge which 
connects the present with the future. This sort of waiting means 
peace and self-possession; indeed, is it not written that “in 
patience you shall possess your souls’’? 

Patience, self-possession, the ability to wait—how do they 
work out in practice in the Christian life? How do they bring the 
Son of God to birth in us? 

Before we go on to sketch a tentative spirituality of waiting it 
might be good, in case of possible misunderstanding, to make 
certain clarifications. Laziness may seem related to waiting, but 
in reality there is no family resemblance. Neither is quietism, 
which is a spiritual sickness, related to the passivity to the Holy 
Spirit, which is a sign of health, and a mature outgrowth of the 
psychological predisposition to wait. 

But let us put laziness, indifference, and quietism aside, and 
not confuse them with the attitude of waiting. At least let us not 
confuse them in theory, no matter how much we tend to mix 
them in practice. 

Usually exterior exigencies are the first to demand from the 
Christian the necessity of waiting, even before he advances suf- 
ficiently in his spiritual life for docile passivity to replace active 
cooperation as the characteristic of his interior relationship with 
God. 

At the risk of being tedious we can mention those times when 
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it is necessary to wait. One waits for a friend who is late. One 
waits in the doctor’s office. One waits for the right streetcar to 
come. One waits for one’s spouse to finish talking on the tele- 
phone. This kind of waiting is an inconvenience which may bore 
or annoy, which may stir up irascible tendencies, but is not seri- 
ously disturbing. 

But there are other waitings. There is the waiting that is full 
of suspense, and even of anxiety and pain. The father waits to 
hear whether it is a boy or a girl. The student waits to hear 
whether he has passed his exam. The applicant waits to find out 
if he has gotten the job. The lover waits to hear whether he can 
marry his beloved. These are waitings which may span hours or 
days or months or years. ‘Suspense is killing,” it is said, but this 
is not true—literally, at least. Usually the suspense is merely 
nerve-wracking, if one views it negatively, evocative of emotional 
maturing, if one looks at it positively. 

Waiting in anxiety is one of the most painful types of waiting. 
The wife waiting for her alcoholic husband to return at night, 
the relative waiting to hear news of a plane unaccountably de- 
layed, the man waiting at the bedside of his wife, not knowing 
the outcome as she hovers between life and death—all of these 
go through an experience in waiting that is rarely duplicated in 
any other kind of human encounter. Such anguish of waiting 
may last for moments or for years, but time is, at best, a mislead- 
ing gauge of the anguish. So misleading indeed is time as the 
measure of pain that the human spirit gets in this waiting some 
faint inkling of the truth that purgatory is outside time, as is 
heaven. 





And yet, in another way, time is intimately associated with 
waiting. To one in bereavement we counsel: “Wait. Let time 
cure your grief.’ For in the overwhelming sorrow which follows 
the death of someone we love very much there is nothing to do 
except wait. True, one must make the effort to continue with the 
ordinary routine of life, with all one’s duties and responsibilities, 
while striving to keep the heart open to loving and being loved. 
Indeed, in the experience of death, one must cooperate with God 
in continuing to savor—in spite of the absence of the beloved— 
all the loveliness of life. But when one has done all one can to 
heal grief, ultimately all that can be done is to wait. Is it then 
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emotional and spiritual? In the case of a breach between close 
friends—even when both continue in their mutual love and are 
willing to make positive efforts to restore the friendship—there 
is a sense in which to wait for time to heal is the only remedy. 
And yet time itself is not the curative. Rather, it is the patience, 
the love, the human understanding, which grow and deepen as 
the waiting continues; and because we are human and mortal we 
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time which heals sorrow? Does time heal all wounds, physical and 


must of necessity measure this in time. 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL EXPECTATION 


This human experience of waiting can be an important prep- 
aration for us in our waiting upon God. In the beginning of the 
spiritual life a person’s interior life is characterized by activity. 
This is the time of positive battle against sins and faults, of active 
cultivation of virtue. This, the purgative way, is seen as essential- 
ly different from the way of the more advanced soul, which is 
marked by passivity, by docile acceptance of the action of the 
Holy Spirit within, rather than by active effort. And yet it should 
not be overlooked that in all ages and in all stages of the spiritual 
life there must be the willingness to wait. Certainly the Christian 
must strive to uproot his vices. As every gardener knows, weeds 
do not go away by themselves. But at the same time, active effort 
and passive waiting form the rhythm of the Christian life, as 
sleep and hours of being awake to work and to play and to pray 
form the rhythm of every day. 

That there is a time in the spiritual life in which waiting as- 
sumes especial importance should not make us forget that at all 
times the Christian attitude of waiting is mandatory. The Chris- 
tian who knows that Christ works his salvation through daily life 
will easily comprehend that every exterior circumstance is con- 
nected (how mysteriously he cannot fathom) with his growth in 
grace. For the person whose prayer is marked especially by passivi- 
ty there are often present exterior circumstances—trials and 
frustrations and opposition—which parallel his interior experi- 
ence and to which the only response can be: wait. Psychologically, 
the attitude of waiting—for people, for events, for things—is the 
same attitude we bring to our waiting upon God, our waiting for 
Him to act. 
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To learn to wait while the Holy Spirit thaws our frozen spirits, 
warms our cold hearts in the fire of His love; to learn to accept 
the time it takes while He and we work together for the correc- 
tion of our faults, for the straightening of all that is crooked with- 
in us; to wait in patience while we behold our humiliating empti- 
ness, peacefully expecting Him to fill us with Himself—these are 
all part of the task of docility to God. These are all manifesta- 
tions of the attitude of waiting upon God. They are all part of 
our personal Advent. 

\nd they bear an intimate relation to the other Advent, for 
the final coming of Christ, for which the whole world waits. Our 
personal destiny is not unrelated to the destiny of the world. Our 
personal waiting is relevant to the cosmic waiting. 

This sense of universal waiting—of the world’s waiting for it 
knows not what—is omnipresent today. The air of anxious wait- 
ing hangs heavily over us. We breathe and the air we breathe is 
heavy with anguished expectation. The play Waiting for Godot 
made crucially clear to Broadway theatergoers a few years ago 
that man is waiting. Critics and reviewers analyzed the meaning 
of the play in various ways. Whether “‘waiting for Godot” meant, 
“waiting for God” remained an unanswered question, up to the 
playgoer to solve for himself. However, it was easy to see in the 
magnificent performance of Bert Lahr, man—ludicrous, pathetic, 
comic, tragic—waiting for an unknown God. 





Men today are waiting—awaiting cosmic doom or redemption, 
they cannot say. The hundreds of thousands of refugees who wait 
endlessly with the faint hope of being resettled at last in some 
country, of finding some home, symbolize the psychological un- 
settledness, spiritual homelessness of millions of modern men. 
The threat of nuclear destruction hangs over all of us, and since, 
for the mass of people at least, there is little to be done to stop 
this impending doom, there is nothing to do but simply to wait. 

\nd is it farfetched to suggest that we quell our impatience 
over our small, insignificant “‘waitings’” by uniting ourselves to 
the great, crucial waiting of the world? 


THE LONG WAIT OF MARY 


Our Lady is, of course, our model in Advent, our model in 
waiting. Her waiting in Advent was a waiting of joyful expecta- 
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tion, but she knew sorrowful waitings as well. She had the three- 
hour long wait on Calvary, and she had the long lonely waiting 
of the years after her Son’s ascension before she was bidden to 
join Him. But it would seem to caricature Our Lady’s life if we 
would forget that her life was made up not only of the drama of 
the waiting on Calvary but also of the ordinary, prosaic waitings, 
known to every mother, every woman, every human being. Did 
she not wait during His public life to see her Son? Did she not 
Wait, we can conjecture, for His occasional returns to Nazareth 
after He had left her home? It is safely assumed that in Our 
Lady’s life, since in its ordinary day-to-day details it duplicated so 
completely our own, the element of waiting was present. And did 
she not savor the wonderful moments known to every wife as she 
waited in the evening for Joseph to come home? 

For there is a waiting which is happy anticipation, which Our 
Lady knew in her own life and which we have undoubtedly 
known in our lives. Happy anticipation is a state of waiting for 
which we can thank God. The child eagerly looking forward to 
Christmas, the engaged girl looking forward to her wedding day, 
as meanwhile she enjoys a round of showers and of parties, the 
tourist looking forward to the moment the airplane will land 
and he will be home, are people who wait happily. 

Uniting our will joyfully to our Lord’s in our times of joyful 
waiting we remind ourselves of the fact that we are waiting for 
Him to take full possession of our souls, of our entire lives. Unit- 
ed with the Church we look forward to the coming of His king- 
dom, and our joy and eagerness that He should reign in our own 
hearts are part of our joy and eagerness that He should triumph 
over the entire world. 

Meanwhile we wait for His coming. We know that only when 
He takes us to heaven will He have come completely to our souls. 
We know that as the bride awaits the bridegroom so ought we to 
await the moment of death to unite us with Him forever. But 
we are poor creatures, and, thank God, He knows it. Surely our 
waiting should be a joyful anticipation, but more often than not 
it is a waiting marked by more than slight trepidation, or by bore- 
dom, or by aridity of spirit. And what of it? For, as long as we use 
this period of waiting which is life to exercise our faith and hope 
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and love, we are ready for His coming in death, no matter what 
emotions we experience. 

True, it would be good if at length we could reach that state of 
mystical exaltation in which we could exclaim with St. ‘Teresa, 
“I die because I do not die.” How delectable, we think, to ex- 
perience such an overwhelmingly joyful anticipation of God that 
it triumphs completely over any fear of death! 

Yet St. Teresa had to wait upon God’s good pleasure, as we 
must wait. And the measure of her sanctity was the love with 
which she waited, rather than the exquisite pain of longing for 
our Lord to come. 

Patiently or impatiently, wait we must—wait for Christ’s per- 
sonal coming to us, as well as for His final coming to the world. 
When He will come we do not know. Will He take us by surprise? 
“Watch and wait for you know not the hour... .”’ ‘They are awe- 
inspiring words. Yet, in our waiting, there is room for peace and 
joy, as long as waiting means hope. 

In our souls we should develop a calm which seems the neces- 
sary condition for responsiveness to the Holy Spirit. Let Him 
bring Christ to the fullness of life in our souls. In silence, in 
peace let us await His coming. “While all things were in silence 
and the night was in the midst of her course, Thy Eternal Word 
leaped down from heaven. . . .” 








What Happened at Christmas 


Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 


HE coming of God’s own Son upon earth is the most delight- 

ful and the most important event in all human history, and 
the world has never quite recovered from the thrill of so startling 
a revelation of God’s mercy and love. The most significant thing 
about this ineffable mystery is, of course, the fact that God has 
become man. But nothing about it is unimportant, and a rever- 
ent scrutiny of the familiar details will undoubtedly be condu 
cive to a more enlightened devotion. Despite exhaustive research, 
many details remain obscure even today. ‘The day and year of 
Christ’s birth, for example, cannot be said to be established be- 
yond question, but only with a greater or lesser probability. And 
yet there is no reason why we cannot strive to learn both the 
established facts and the enlightened conjectures so as to acquire 
an intelligent kind of piety. There are some who cannot concen- 
trate on the mysteries of the faith as long as their minds are not at 
rest concerning certain details, somewhat like the carpenter who 
cannot pray well on a kneeler which does not rest squarely on 
the floor. It is for such people that the following pages have been 
written. 


THE TIME 


Centuries ago a Scythian monk named Dionysius Exiguus—or 
Dennis the Litth— (d. 556) undertook to draw up a new cal 
endar, deeming it improper that happenings of the Christian era 
should be dated, as they then were, by the calendar of Diocletian, 
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from whom the Church had suffered so bitterly (303-305). Den- 
nis’ calendar, which was soon much used in Italy, gradually won 
acceptance in Spain, and, in the eighth and ninth centuries, in 
England. It was used in the papal chancery for the first time in 
the tenth century. This calendar was not entirely accurate. In- 
stead of beginning with the year 749-750 A.U.C. (“From the 
Founding of the City [of Rome]’, Dennis had chosen the year 
754 A.U.C. as the most probable date for Christ’s birth. This date 
errs by at least four years, for Herod the Great, the monstrous 
monarch who sought to insure the death of the Christ Child by 
the slaughter of all male children two years of age and under, is 
known for certainty to have died in the year 4 B.c. Jesus was 
alive then, and by that time may already have been two years 
old, which would place the year of His birth somewhere around 
6 B.C, 

Birthdays have never been particularly interesting to the 
Church, unless they were those “birthdays” into eternal life. ! 
The attention of the faithful was directed to the triumphant and 
risen Christ, and St. Cyril of Alexandria (about 200 «a.p.) in- 
veighed against those who sought to determine the exact date of 
Jesus’ birth. The most important day of a man’s life, Cyril 
stormed, was the day of his death, and of his resurrection; let the 
faithful be content to contemplate Jesus in His death and resur- 
rection, then. 

Strange to relate, the actual day of Jesus’ birth is not certainly 
known. The feast of the Nativity was celebrated in the Church 
with some solemnity from 243 a.p. on, but December 25th was 
fixed as the official date only in 353 A.p. Why Pope Liberius 
chose this date in preference to others previously used (the feast 
had been observed anywhere from March 21 to May 29) serves 
to illustrate the admirable pedagogy of the Church. 

In earlier days, ordinary folk were more keenly aware of the 
movements of the heavens than they are today. The daily “‘east- 
west movement” of the sun is especially conspicuous. There was 
also a seasonal variation; June 21st is the longest day of the year, 
and December 22nd the shortest. This variation is occasioned by 
the “movement” of the sun in a north-south direction, the grad- 
ual southward sinking of the sun after June 2Ist shortening the 


LIn the early Church the day of a martyr’s death was considered the beginning 
of a new, and better, existence. 
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days and lengthening the nights. The ancients observed these two 
factors with some misgivings, as they seemed to indicate that the 
sun was “dying.” But eventually the downward motion of the 
sun would halt, and for a few days the sun would seem to stand 
still in the heavens. By the 25th of December it was obvious that 
the sun had begun to mount upwards, and each day thereafter was 
marked by an increase in its light and strength. Here was more 
than enough reason for the joyful celebration of the pagan feast of 
the Unconquered Sun (Sol invictus). As it was a pagan celebra- 
tion marked by excesses of every kind, Pope Liberius resolved 
(353 A.D.) to remove so dangerous an occasion of sin from the 
faithful. Simply to abolish the ancient and popular festival would 
have been unwise. He therefore substituted for the attractive pa- 
gan feast, the more attractive, warm, lovable, and soul-satisfying 
feast of the Nativity of the Son of God, the Unconquered Sun of 
Justice and Mercy, the Son of God. 

When then was Christ really born? Let us look at certain clues 
given in Scripture, first of all, at the census. In the eves of the 
ancient Jews, a census constituted an unlawful usurpation of 
God’s rights and knowledge (Cf. II Sam. 24:1-10; I Par. 21:1-8). 
The birth of Jesus is related in connection with a hated census. 
and from this incident we may seek information concerning the 
month of that birth. 

The Romans, skilled in both arms and administration, ordi- 
narily tried not to antagonize the peoples they had subjugated. It 
is thus reasonable to suppose that they conducted their census at 
a time of the year when it could be done with the least possible 
inconvenience and the greatest possible efficiency. This would 
exclude those months when the farmers had to be in their fields 
plowing, planting, or harvesting, and those in which travel would 
have been both unpleasant and difficult. In other words, the work 
season, from February to early October, and the rainy season, 
from mid-November through February, would not have been 
good months for a census. But if the census was carried out during 
the lull in the rhythm of the work of Palestinians, it would fol- 
low that Joseph brought his family to Bethlehem sometime be- 
tween early October and the middle of November. It is not pos 
sible to be more precise than that, but it is generally supposed 
that Jesus was born shortly after the arrival in Bethlehem. 
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THE PLACE 


Many kings have built palaces whose grandeur and magnif- 
icence, even in the state of ruin in which archaeologists find them 
today in Niniveh, Babylon, Egypt, or Crete, astonish and impress 
the beholder. Quite different is the King of kings, who built no 
palace at all, and was not even born in one, but in a stable in 
Bethlehem, because there was no room for Him in the inn. 


Bethlehem today is still a little town. At the time of Jesus’ 
birth, it may have numbered a thousand inhabitants. Today it 
probably counts as many as 7,000. Five miles south of Jerusalem, 
one can easily make the trip there on foot. It is an easy walk, 
being mostly downhill. If one does not care to walk, one may 
take a bus, for to this extent the city has not resisted the conquest 
of time. 

Bethlehem lies on the fringe of the wilderness. The northern 
tip of the Dead Sea is clearly visible to the éast and against the 
eastern sky there rise the lovely blue mountains of Moab. The 
Bethlehem hillsides are covered with networks of terraced gar- 
dens which yield grapes and olives in abundance, for this is the 
city of Ephrata, in Hebrew, “Fruitful One.” 

Among Bethlehem’s famous sons was one Booz, husband of 
Ruth the Moabitess (their romance, one of the most charming 
stories in the Bible, is related in the book of Ruth). There was 
David, and because of him Bethlehem is known still as the City 
of David. 

But most wonderful of all those ever to come from Beth- 
lehem was Jesus Christ, the Son of God and descendant of David. 
For this reason alone, Bethlehem will always be considered a 
precious holy-place. 

Christians look upon Bethlehem with reverence and affection. 
They remember the ninety miles which separate it from Nazareth. 
In their mind’s eye they see Joseph and Mary setting out upon 
the four-day journey to Bethlehem. The roads then were not 
smooth and straight as they are today, and the trip must have 
caused both fatigue and anxiety to Mary and Joseph, for Mary 
was with child and her day of bringing forth was near. The Em- 
peror’s decree had suddenly made it impossible for her to have 
her child in Nazareth, but little did Caesar Augustus dream how 
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well his scheme played into the hands of divine providence. An 
age-old prediction was about to be fulfilled: 


And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
Little One among the tribes of Juda— 
Out of thee shall he come forth unto me, 
Who is to be the Ruler of Israel, 
Whose origins are from of old, 

From ancient days (Mich. 5:2). 


‘There was no room in the town for Mary and Joseph, for the 
tiny inn there was not large enough to cope with such an influx 
of visitors. It was perhaps all for the best this way, because Mary 
and Joseph would have found no privacy in the crowded inn. 
Joseph found a cave nearby which they could use, and there they 
found silence and peace and quiet. They cleaned it as best they 
could and spread fresh, clean straw about. 

Mary brought forth her first-born son without help. Stories 
depicting St. Joseph as the typical husband standing helplessly 
by, wringing his hands in fatherly anxiety, and which describe 
the arrival of a midwife, are without serious foundation and must 
be rejected as attempts to reduce Jesus’ birth to the realm of the 
ordinary. 

This was an extraordinary birth—miraculous even. When her 
Child and God’s lay in the manger where she placed Him, Mary 
was what she had never ceased to be, a virgin. St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us that if Adam had not sinned, childbirth would have been 
painless; children would have detached themselves from their 
mothers’ wombs as a ripe fruit from a tree, without pain or 
damage to either fruit or tree.* As Mary had never for a moment 
been subject to any kind of sin, she bore her Child Jesus without 
pain and without loss of her virginity. 

St. Luke delicately suggests this when he states that Mary her- 
self wrapped the Christ Child in swaddling clothes, and herself 
laid Him in the manger (Luke 2:7). 

It is easy to imagine the love and care Mary must have lavished 
upon the making of these swaddling clothes during the weeks 
which followed the Annunciation. When leaving Nazareth she 


2 Summa theol., Ila-Ilae, q. 164, a. 2. 
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must have checked carefully to make sure they were safely packed 
away. And now that her Child was born, she lovingly wrapped 
Him up in them, according to the custom of the time, until He 
resembled a little cocoon, as even today Arab women wrap their 
babies in swaddling bands, not only to protect them from the 
cold, but, as they naively explain, to make sure that the tiny 
limbs will grow straight and strong. 


FIRST-BORN IN A MANGER 


Some scholars have maintained that St. Luke’s use of the term 
“first-born” brings out a radical weakness in the Catholic posi- 
tion concerning Mary’s virginity. But the weakness is only appar- 
ent. Jesus was, after all, Mary’s first-born, even if she never had 
another child. An ancient Egyptian papyrus, which first came to 
the light of day in 1922, tells of an Egyptian woman who died 
giving birth to her first-born son! Luke’s text, therefore, means 
only what it says, no more. Luke might have used another and 
less ambiguous term, but then he was a careful writer and used 
the term deliberately to set the stage for another incident which 
he was going to relate—the presentation in the Temple. His 
readers understood that the first-born of both man and beast 
must, according to the prescriptions of the Mosaic Law, be 
“bought back” from the Lord (Exod. 13:1 ff.; 34:19; Num. 8:17; 
18:16). 

The mention of a manger instead of a cradle is a casual dis- 
closure that Mary and Joseph had found refuge in a stable. The 
animals were probably out to pasture at the time, making it 
possible to use the stable. It is a later tradition which makes the 
ox and the ass witnesses of Christ’s birth. * 

One of the surprises awaiting the visitor to the Holy Land is 
the discovery that almost all of the important holy places now 
have churches built over them. Bethlehem’s cave is no exception. 
A huge basilica was built over it by Constantine, and was en- 
larged and embellished by Justinian. Earthquakes and the passage 
of time have since reduced the splendor of these testimonials to 
Christian belief. ‘The center door and the one to the right, at 
Bethlehem, were at one time solidly walled-up to prevent the 


8 Cf. Origen (186-253 a.p.), In Lucam, hom. 13; PG, 13, 1832. 
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Turks from using this hallowed spot as a stable. To visit the 
birthplace of the King of kings today, one must first, figuratively 
speaking, get down from his horse and stoop low to enter through 
the tiny opening which remains in the left front door. It is the 
kind of paradox that would have rejoiced a Chesterton. 

Stepping over the threshold worn deep by the feet of genera- 
tions of pilgrims, one straightens up inside the magnificent church 
to see four rows of pillars stretching ahead towards the main altar. 
These giant monoliths of red marble, forty-four in all, strikingly 
symbolize the integrity and vitality of the faith that built and 
rebuilt this Church. The cave in which Jesus was born lies un- 
derneath the sanctuary, and access to it is by two stairways lead- 
ing down from both sides of the main altar. Descending, the 
pilgrim enters a rather small, oblong chamber. Between the two 
stairs is the Greek altar of the Nativity, beneath which there 
shines a silver star bearing the Latin inscription: “Jesus Christ 
was here born of the Virgin Mary.” Kneeling down, one can kiss 
the bedrock where God first placed His human foot. 

Ten feet or so towards the back of the cave is the manger. The 
piety of Christians has improved upon the original manger, cov- 
ering it with a flat slab of white marble, before, and over which, 
five lamps always burn. Two small marble columns flank the man- 
ger and draw attention to it. In front of the manger there is 
another altar, this one under the care of the Latins. The low 
ceiling which slopes from the altar towards the manger demands 
of one who celebrates Mass there a certain amount of care in 
executing a simple Dominus vobiscum. 

On Christmas Day, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as the bishop 
of that city is called, celebrates a solemn Mass in the Franciscan 
Church of St. Catherine, which adjoins the Church of the Nativ- 
ity. When the deacon singing the Gospel comes to the words, 
“She brought forth her first born Son,” he pauses until the sub- 
deacon brings forward a life-size image of the Christ Child. Then 
he sings, “And she wrapped Him in swaddling clothes,” pausing 
again while the subdeacon does just that. When the deacon sings, 
‘And laid Him in a manger,” the subdeacon places the Child in 
the crib, and the Mass moves majestically on. 


If an atomic bomb were to destroy Bethlehem or Jerusalem or 
Rome, our Faith would withstand the shock, for we could still 
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travel in spirit to Bethlehem where the Christmas bells ring out 
their glad tidings, and where one almost seems to hear again the 
sound of the angels singing: “Glory to God in the highest. . 


THE ANGELS’ SONG 


The heavens about Bethelehem were suddenly filled with hosts 
of angels, singing “Glory to God in the highest...” (Luke 2:13- 
14.) * So familiar are these words that they scarcely engage more 
than the surface of our attention. We are the poorer for this. ‘The 
angels were not expressing a pious wish or a prayer, as if they 
were saying: “May God or let God be praised. . . .” They were, 
rather, giving joyous utterance to a new and wonderful thing 
that had just happened: ‘““Now indeed God is glorified, because 
Jesus Christ is born.” 

But where precisely is “in the highest’? Surely it cannot mean 
up in the stratosphere where the jet planes fly. Nor is it some- 
where higher still, where radiation belts form about the earth, 
or where the mysterious cosmic rays collide with our earthly 
atoms. Nor does it mean an even higher space, where our mod- 
ern satellites orbit around the earth. How utterly naive to suppose 
that height and depth are something measurable only in terms of 
inches or miles, up or down! 


’ 


The phrase “in the highest” has two meanings. It may signify 
the courts of heaven, or the world of man. 

God has always been honored in heaven by legions of adoring 
angels. ‘To that angelic praise there is now added the homage 
and praise of mankind, through the lips of His Son, Jesus. Now 
for the first time God the Father receives from human lips the 
praise and honor which are rightfully His and which befit His 
infinite perfection. Now there arise towards the Father from 
human lips acts of love and adoration which are infinitely pleas- 
ing to Him because they spring from the heart and mind of His 
Son, true God and true Man. The birth of Jesus is a perfect 
guarantee of God’s external honor and glory, both in heaven, and 
upon earth. Small wonder that the angels sang with joy. 


*There is some dispute concerning the proper translation of the second phrase 
of the angels’ song: “Peace on earth to men of good will” or “peace on earth, 
good will to men,” or “peace on earth to (among) the men He loves.” The latter 
translation seems to be gaining ground. 
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‘THE MAGI 


The story of the Magi, so closely associated in our minds with 
Christmas and the crib, is found only in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(Matt. 2:1-12). The Messiah was to have the nations as his in- 
heritance (Ps. 2:8), so it was fitting to record one fulfillment of 
the prophecies in His regard (cf. Ps. 21:28). The liturgy cele 
brates the coming of the Magi twelve days after Christmas, Jan- 
uary 6, but if this had actually been the case, Joseph would hard- 
ly have been so rash as to present himself, together with Jesus and 
Mary, at the Temple in Jerusalem less than a month later, by 
which time Herod had been foiled in his attempt to destroy the 
child. The Magi must then have come after the Purification, 
February 2. Just when they did actually put in an appearance is 
a matter of conjecture, some authorities holding for five months, 
some for a year, others for as much as two years. Herod’s pre- 
caution of destroying all male children in Bethlehem up to two 
years of age might seem to favor the last mentioned opinion. But 
we should not forget that human life meant little to Herod. What 
did the lives of about twenty children mean to a monster who, 
before he died, would put his own wife and three of his own sons 
to death? It is of course possible that his command to slaughter 
all baby boys two years old and under was indicative only of the 
extent of his anger at the uncooperative Magi. 

In ancient Persia the Magi were religious leaders or priests, 
and, later, wise men skilled in astrology, in the interpretation of 
dreams, and in other secret arts, such as medicine. Christian tra- 
dition has always looked upon the Magi as kings (Ps. 71:10), but 
it is unlikely that Matthew would have omitted to state that fact 
if it had been true. 

It is widely believed that the Magi came from Persia, and a 
fresco in the Roman catacomb of St. Priscilla (second century), 
artistically echoed in the mosaics of the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, portrays them wearing a kind of pointed bonnet not 
uncommon in Persia. The Bethlehem mosaics were spared dur- 
ing the Persian invasion of Palestine in 614, because the invaders 
considered them to be representations of their ancestors, the Magi. 

St. Matthew. however, declares that the Magi came from the 
Fast. According to scriptural usage, “the East’ indicates the 
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region east of the Jordan River and the Dead Sea, more or less 
our modern Saudi Arabia. The gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh likewise point to South Arabia, corresponding roughly 
perhaps to our Yemen. There is no fixed tradition as to the num- 
ber of the Magi, the Latin tradition holding for three, the Syriac 
and Armenian for twelve. Three was perhaps settled upon be- 
cause three gifts were offered. It is obvious that more than one 
person could have offered the same gift. The names of Melchior, 
Caspar, and Balthasar, so cherished in Switzerland, Poland, and 
Germany, are of late origin. 

When the Magi came to visit the Child whose coming had 
been announced by a star, they found the Holy Family living in 
a house. Possibly St. Joseph had decided to bring up the Christ 
Child in Bethlehem, and had purchased property there. If so, 
he had to revise his plans, for an angel warned him of the danger 
threatening the Child. Rising at night, Joseph fled with the Child 
and His Mother into Egypt. One pious tradition pictures Christ 
as sleeping between the paws of the Sphinx! Aside from the fact 
that this would have necessitated an impossible journey of some 
three hundred miles across the desert-like Sinai peninsula (the 
Sphinx lies just outside of Cairo, Egypt), this tradition is without 
value. To be safe from Herod, Joseph had only to cross the bor- 
der between Herod’s kingdom and that of Egypt, and if he had 
gone on a little further, he would have found ample food and 
water, as well as safety, in the neighborhood of Ain Kades, famous 
in Israelite history (cf. Num. 13:25 f.). 

Joseph eventually learned of the death of Herod the Great and 
soon afterwards learned that Archelaus was to succeed his father 
upon the throne. Warned of danger by an angel, Joseph decided 
not to risk his charges to that monarch, and again changed his 
plans. Instead of returning to Bethlehem, he made his way to 
Nazareth, where Jesus was to remain until it was time for Him 
to take up the public ministry. 


THE STAR 


It seems strange to us that the sight of a star should have 
prompted the Magi to set forth in search of an unknown, but in 
ancient times it was commonly believed that striking signs in the 
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heavens heralded the birth of important persons. One may won- 
der why the Magi came seeking a king of the Jews. ‘The answer 
is, perhaps, that they had combined their own belief in the stars 
with Jewish expectations of a Messiah, foretold by Balaam when 
he said, “A star shall arise out of Israel’ (Num. 24-17). 

Brightly as it burned in the heavens for the Magi, the Christ- 
mas star is tantalizingly obscure for us. What precisely was it? 
‘The question is of perennial interest and has prompted a number 
of educated, but not always convincing, guesses. The brilliant 
celestial display observed by Johann Keppler in 1603, the conjunc 
tion of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, opened the question anew. 
Was the Christmas Star something like this? Keppler computed 
that a similar phenomenon had taken place in October, 6 B.c. 
The theory is attractive, but doubtful, especially as the gospel 
account mentions a single star (aster) not a planet or group of 
planets. 

It has been suggested that the star was a meteor. But meteors, 
especially frequent in the month of August, are common sights, 
and would hardly have been considered as signs of the birth of a 
great personage. According to another theory, the star was a nova, 
i.e., a star which unpredictably flares up in the sky, grows in 
brilliance from hour to hour, and then fades to its original rela- 
tive insignificance. One such star, the supernova of 1572, was 
observed by Tycho Brahe at high noon! But here again one can- 
not be certain. So remarkable a sight as this type of star should, 
it would seem, have been recorded in the ancient records. No 
trace of it appears, though such records were, of course, not al- 
ways complete. 

Many hold that the star of the Magi was one of those mysteri- 
ous, and sometimes quite spectacular, visitors from outer space, 
which we call comets. Outstanding among these is Halley’s comet, 
last seen in 1910 and scheduled to return again in 1986. Calcula- 
tions show that this comet appeared in the year 12 B.C., but it is 
quite improbable that Jesus was born that early. 

We do then not know what the Christmas Star was, but we 
might not unreasonably suppose that it was something special, 
a special creation for the express purpose of guiding the Magi, 
who alone may have seen it. This would account for its non- 
appearance in ancient records, and also for the way in which it 
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is said to have appeared and reappeared. That God should have 
made use of the Magi’s interest in the stars does not place the 
stamp of divine approval upon their astrological science. He 
capitalized on the doubtful dispositions of these men of good 
will to bring them to the Infant. No theological argument would 
ever have shaken them loose from their homes in the East, and 
set them to search for the King of the Jews! ® 


‘THE INFANT SAVIOR 


It is nothing short of astonishing that the Christmas feast has 
survived the centuries of its celebration and the more recent 
wearisome repetition of sentimental songs and brazen commer- 
cialism which have fastened upon it. Yet the magic and charm of 
Christmas are renewed each year as time brings us the familiar 
crib with its attendant angels, the star, the shepherds and their 
sheep, and above all, the Christ Child. Something about the old 
feast is perennially new and fascinating. Indeed, Christmas is not 
just an old story already known, but an old story that is ever 
fresh and new, a worthy theme for the greatest of artists, and 
heart-warming for all. 

Christmas is not what it is simply because a child has been 
born. Children are being born at every moment of the day and 
night, and in the development of their powers some become rich, 
some poor, some doctors or lawyers or priests or industrial lead- 
ers. Others frame words that sing and ring in men’s hearts, and 
still others serve men in the various capacities provided by the 
different professions. 

The Child that we contemplate in the Christmas crib is unique 
in that He is not merely a child, but the Savior of mankind. That 
the Savior so long promised in the Old Testament should have 
come to men as a baby is a paradox. Ordinarily it is men who 
care for children. God sent this child to take care of men! To 
some this may appear utterly preposterous and a cause for indig- 

5 One should be careful not to picture the star as a will-of-the-wisp, or as a 
lantern which bounced along above and ahead of the Magi until they reached 
Bethlehem, where it came to rest over the entrance of the cave. St. Matthew had 
certainly no intention of charting the heavens for his readers. He perhaps wished 
only to give a popularized account of some extraordinary, but natural, phenomenon. 
It is impossible to be more precise. Cf. Lagrange, Evang. selon S. Matthieu 
(Paris: 1927), pp. 21, 29. 
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nation. Was God trying to make light of man, to demean the 
masterpiece of His creation by sending an infant to act as his 
Savior? 

Were the matter not so serious one might be tempted to say 
that the birth of Christ is ample proof, not only of the fact that 
God’s ways are not our ways, but that God has a sense of humor. 

One should not, of course, be offended that God has sent man 
an infant Savior. This Child is by no means as helpless as He 
looks. He opens and closes His tiny fingers, yet it was through 
Him that were made all things that were made, and from those 
tiny fingers there flowed a power which sent the Pleiades and the 
Milky Way and all the wonders of our expanding universe tumb- 
ling out into an orderly space. More especially, these little baby 
fingers were even then fitting the key into the lock which for 
untold generations had held the gates of heaven closed for men. 

If a Savior was sent to mankind, mankind obviously needed 
saving, and the mind will not rest until it learns the answer to 
the question: “Saving from what?” The answer is contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures—the Incarnation and Redemption have 
come about because of the sin of the first man. The Incarnation 
was designed by God as a remedy for sin, and however much some 
may be moved at the thought that God so loved man that He 
would have become man anyway, it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that if Adam had not sinned, the Incarnation would never 
have taken place at all. ° 

One who seeks to penetrate the reason why God became man is 
rewarded by dazzling glimpses of divine mercy, justice, and wis- 
dom. The damage done to mankind by Adam’s sin could have 
been repaired without God’s becoming man, for God could have 
forgiven the debt outright, or written it off shortly after it had 
been incurred. * That He acted otherwise is a lesson to us of His 
wisdom, for men are not likely to regard as serious a breakdown 
or wound that is quickly mended or healed. To impress upon 
man the enormity and seriousness of sin, the human race was not 
reinstated in God’s good graces for a long time. 


As offenses against God, Adam’s sin and all mortal sins take on 
6 Summa theol., IIla, q. 1, a. 2. 

7 Ibid., a. 3: “God of His omnipotent power could have restored human na- 
ture in many other ways.” 
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a kind of infinity from the infinity of God; the more exalted the 
person is who is offended, the more serious the offense is con- 
sidered to be. Justice demands that the punishment fit the crime 
and that adequate reparation be made for each offense—an im- 
possible situation, inasmuch as all apologies, excuses, and prayers 
for pardon are measured by the dignity of the one who offers 
them. Man could commit an infinite offense and contract an in- 
finite debt, but he could not offer to God the infinite satisfaction 
demanded by that offense and debt. The morning and evening 
sacrifices, the libations, prayers and purifications of Old ‘Testa- 
ment times fell far short of what was required. The infinite could 
not be reached by reiterated additions of the finite. It was aware- 
ness of this distressing fact that prompted the plaintive prayer: 
“Send whom Thou art going to send!” 





RIGHT PERSON, RIGHT MOMENT 


In the plenitude of time, not one second before nor one second 
later than God had intended, Jesus came to take up the work of 
atonement and redemption. He did not come amid thunder and 
lightning, as God once did to Moses on Mt. Sinai, but as a little 
child, for He would not thus frighten the men whose hearts He 
had to capture and to free from sin. This coming involved no 
change in God, for He is immutable; the change here applied 
only to that individual human nature which the Second Person 
assumed to Himself in personal union. But the way was thus 
opened for the payment of Adam’s debt, and ours. Suffering as 
man and for man, the Son of God will one day offer an infinitely 
precious satisfaction to His Father, and the infinite debt will be 
paid in full. Divine justice will therefore be forever satisfied, 
thanks to the divine mercy which conceived this gracious plan. 

God’s Son, born to Mary at Bethlehem, is the Savior of man- 
kind, a divine workman equipped to perform His mission with 
an infinite thoroughness and efficiency. Although He could easily 
have done so, He did not come to save man from such evils as 
poverty and want, from hunger or disease, or any such things. 
Those problems He wisely left for men to wrestle with and solve 
for themselves. His assistance was, and is still, given in the realm 
of the spirit. where help was most desperately needed, and where 
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what had to be done was hopelessly beyond the efforts of sinful 
man. Jesus will die on the Cross to show what a dreadful thing 
sin is in the eyes of God. But His death was much more than an 
acknowledgment of the heinousness of sin, much more than a 
recognition of the fact of sin. It was the expiation, the cancelling 
out, the destruction of sin. Not of course in the sense that there 
never was such a thing as sin, but in the sense that it has now 
been satisfied for, once and for all, by Jesus’ death. By uniting 
themselves with Him, all men of all times can benefit from this 
perfect sacrifice. 

There is more. Jesus came to save man, but His mission did 
not stop at that point. His salvific action was stamped with some- 
thing of His infinite omnipotence. So remarkable was this power 
that it effected not only the forgiveness of sin, but the actual 
incorporation of His members into Himself. He is the Head, we 
are become His members; He the vine, we the branches. More- 
over, the measure of grace did not simply match the measure of 
sin. Rather, Jesus’ act of love infinitely surpassed the enormity of 
man’s transgression. St. Paul unerringly perceived this truth, 
declaring that “where the offense has abounded, grace has abound- 
ed yet more” (Rom. 5:20). 

The Incarnation, then, brought about a condition which was 
even more marvelous than the life Adam and Eve enjoyed before 
the Fall. ““There is no reason why human nature should not have 
been raised to something greater after sin,” St. ‘Thomas observes, 
“for God allows evils to happen in order to bring a greater good 
from them. . . . Hence we can say: ‘O happy fault, that merited 
such, and so great, a Redeemer.’ * The human race has gained 
infinitely more by having Jesus as a Brother and Savior, than it 
lost through the sin of Adam! 

In restoring mankind to God’s good graces everything was done 
with exquisite tact. One might almost say that God took pains to 
save man in such a way as to restore his confidence, to reassure 
him of his rightful dignity and value in God’s sight. Becoming 
man, Jesus became a real man, like unto us in all things, save 
only sin and the fact that in Him the union of body and soul did 
not result in a human personality; in His case, there was only a 


8 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 3, a. 2, ad 3. Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus (Dec. 8, 1854 
“felicius erigeretur—would be more happily raised up.” 
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divine personality. His humanity was not a mere facade or shell 
through which God spoke, but was brilliantly operative in its 
own sphere. ““No man ever spoke like this man!”’ was the enthus- 
iastic comment of His contemporaries (John 7:46). Man had 
been deceived and overcome by the devil; the man who is also 
God will overthrow the devil. Man’s sin made him subject to 
death; Jesus by dying will vanquish death. At every turn there 
is ample evidence of God’s thoughtfulness in our regard—the 
ables are turned on the devil, and pride is brought low, not by 
a divine fiat, but by the life, death, and resurrection of a descend- 
ant of Adam, Jesus Christ, true God and true man. ® 

As we kneel, looking at the Infant lying in the crib, we are not 
required to go “all soft” inside, to melt with love and pity for a 
helpless little baby. We must rather bow down and adore Him, 
for He is God incarnate and our Savior. We believe that Jesus 
of Nazareth had no other father but God, that He did not achieve 
divinity by a good life, but was completely and truly divine from 
the moment He was conceived, by the Holy Spirit, in Mary’s 
womb. That God should send His Son to dwell among us is al- 
most too good to be true, but faith assures us that it is so. 

The crib therefore teaches the tense, nervous children of our 
age that they are both loved and wanted by God. No greater cer- 
titude can be given our love-hungry nature of this fact than the 
realization that the Almighty, completely and eternally blissfully 
happy in Himself and needing nothing for His own happiness, 
should have so loved the world as to send His only-begotten Son 
into it to save it. 


9 The work of the Incarnation everywhere contributes to the dignity of man. 
St. Thomas remarks (Summa theol., IIIa, q. 46, a. 3) that God chose the best 
way to show His love for His creatures, a way that would most closely unite man 
to Himself. What He did was done according to the infinite excellence of His 
goodness (Ibid., q. 1, a. 1, ad 2). 








The Gift of Himself 


Thaddeus Sehlinger, O.P. 


ESUS CHRIST has become man. God has visited His people. 
“ These power-laden words capsule the entire thought of the 
Christmas liturgy. Constantly repeating them, the Church recalls 
again and again to fickle men man’s distinctly human need to 
offer thanks to God for the greatest of His gifts at Christmas— 
Himself. 

God has become man. Man has become divine. Jesus Christ 
at Christmas has exchanged divinity for humanity to make human- 
ity divine. The Son of God, now made man, has elevated human- 
ity to heights undreamed of. He has made us adopted sons of God. 
In the words of St. Paul to the Galatians: “When the fullness of 
time came, God sent His Son... that He might redeem those 
who were under the Law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons” (Gal. 4:4 f.). We are now no longer slaves, but sons; and 
if sons, heirs also through God. 

Jesus Christ, though he was by nature God, did not consider 
being equal to God a thing to be clung to, but emptied Himself, 
taking the nature of a slave to free men from the slavery of sin. 

The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Two natures, 
divine and human, each perfect in its own right, are forever 
united in the person of the Word of God. No greater union of 
frail humanity to the infinite Godhead would be conceived. No 
greater elevation of man to the supernatural order is possible. 

These are “simple” truths, believed by the ordinary Catholic 
with unswerving faith from his earliest childhood. Yet it has 
taken hundreds of years, while doctrine developed, to clarify each 
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| of these points. For more than five hundred years after our re- 
| demption, there were fierce battles among the Church’s theolo- 
gians over these basic tenets of Christian belief, although the 
Church, under divine inspiration overcoming heresy, gathered 
| from the fray a magnificent treasure of doctrine to enrich the 

spiritual lives of its members. 
It is precisely the impact of this doctrine on our spiritual life 
with which we shall be concerned in this article. ‘To limit the 
| matter still further, let us consider one doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of special interest to us during the Christmas season. Christ, 
»P. born of Mary, possesses two natures, divine and human, united 
in the one divine person of the Word. ‘This doctrine is called the 
hypostatic union, or personal union, from the Greek word hypos- 

i tasis Meaning “‘person.” 


the 

ills THE Deep Tuirst TO KNow Gop 

" What has such deep theological thought concerning the Incar- 
ies nation to do with our spiritual life? The answer is simple. ‘To 
vias love God we have to know Him. His Son became man to teach 
ios us more about Himself, His Father, and His Spirit of Love. God 
ang so loved us that He sent His only-begotten Son that we may have 
7 life everlasting, which consists in knowing Him and returning His 
of love. From the time a child first answers the question “Who made 
ais me?” with the catechism answer “God made me,” he manifests 
of an implicit desire to know more and more about this wonderful 
sil being who made all children, all parents, and other people too. 

When the child begins to reflect how nice it was of God to give 

iw him Mummy and Daddy, these glorious toys, the puppy, a kitten, 
Hf. and his bird, in his childish way he begins to love this mysterious 
. person, God, whom he has never seen. 

“| Then comes Christmas in the life of the young Christian. If 
er he is told that it is the very real Christ Child who will come to 
of him, instead of an unreal Santa Claus, and that this Jesus is both 
Jo God and man, he will learn one more thing about God. Now he 
le. has a clearer picture of what God is like, because God Himself, 
lic in the person of His divine Son, tells such children all about Him. 
as As the child grows into a man, he almost instinctively craves 


ch more knowledge about God and His divine Son who came to re- 
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deem us. He may read the Bible. He may read spiritual books- 
lives of the saints and devotional works. This is a start. But then 
there comes a moment when he is ready to delve more deeply in- 
to the mysteries of his faith. After all, the Scriptures are at times 
obscure and need explanation. Devotional works sometimes work 
for emotional effect rather than the teaching of sound doctrine. 
This growing soul needs some sound theological training as a 
foundation for his growth in the spiritual life. And the more he 
finds out about this God who made him, the greater will his love 
become. All the while he is urged on by a supernaturally insati- 
able desire to know more and more about the God he has learned 
to love since he was a child. 





Theology, then, has but one purpose in view: to perfect man 
in his knowledge of God so that man can love and serve Him 
better in this life, and be happy with Him in the next. Theology 
is the firmest, most solid foundation on which to build one’s 
spiritual edifice. 

Theology is not of course an infallible means of growth in love 
of God, but it is a help, ready at hand for those who use it well. 
Some who never read more than the Bible and the lives of the 
saints—some who cannot read at all—may attain greater heights 
of sanctity than the most learned theologian. But there are cer- 
tain “intellectual” saints like St. ‘Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture, St. Robert Bellarmine, whose very growth in the spirit- 
ual life depends upon the study of theology. When it is used well, 
to grow in charity, to love and serve God to the utmost of one’s 
ability, then theology cannot help but make a man a saint. 


DocMa’s FigHt AGAINST HERESY 


Let us return again specifically to the development of the dog- 
ma of the Incarnation. We spoke of the battles of the early 
Church against heresy, necessary battles which the Church had 
to fight to safeguard the deposit of truth. If Christ was God, some 
said, then He could not have been man, except in appearance. 
God is good; matter is evil. The two cannot be mixed. 












If Christ were truly man, others maintained, then He couldn't 
be the Son of God except by adoption. But then, if He were both 
God and man, He would be two distinct persons. Again, some 
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held that He had no human body, but only a human soul, while 
others said that the person of the Word took the place of His 
human soul. 

All of these doctrines were eventually condemned as heretical 
by the Church, but not before they caused great confusion and 
unrest. 

However evil heresy and error might be, the hand of God is 
clearly seen in all of it, for He sometimes permits evil to bring 
about greater good. And so in the early Church God permitted 
heresies to arise which, refuted, clarified the position of ortho- 
doxy. As the weeds were rooted out, the good seed began to 
flower and bear fruit. 

Not only did God inspire the definitions of the successive gen- 
eral councils which condemned heresy, but He also raised up 
men who recognized these pernicious errors under the thin ve- 
neer of apparent orthodoxy. Wherever a heretic stirred up con- 
fusion and unrest, a saint or doctor sprang up beside him to still 
the storm. 


Such divine guidance continued throughout this troubled 
period until finally, at the Council of Chalcedon (553 a.v.), the 
essential points were settled, once and for all. Christ was declared 
to be the Son of God, true God and true man, with two natures 
indivisibly, immutably, unconfusedly, and inseparably united in 
the person of the Word, two natures united in one person, the 
second Person of the Holy Trinity, a hypostatic—that is to say, 
a personal union. This is the basic doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Here was the starting-point for further theological speculation. 
Orthodox theologians gazed upon a Babe in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger. Their faith saw the power and majesty of 
God hidden here from the world for a time. Their hearts filled 
with love, but their reason cried out for more knowledge of Him, 
so that both they and those they would teach could come to love 
Him as they learned about Him. Out of this desire grew the 
theology of the Incarnation. 


CONTRIBUTION OF St. THOMAS 


Theological development was immeasurably advanced by the 
intellectual labors of St. Thomas Aquinas. Here was a great 
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teacher given by God to explain, insofar as the mind of man 
could explain, the mystery of the Incarnation. The full flowering 
of theological thought on the Incarnation from the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon until his day can be found in St. ‘Thomas’ 
Summa theologiae, in the third part of which he expounds the 
doctrine of the ecumenical councils, of the Fathers, and of the- 
ologians before his time, collecting them in a remarkable syn- 
thesis. 

The Council of Chalcedon had said, “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is not parted or divided into two persons, but is one and the same 
only-begotten Son and Word of God.” With this as a starting- 
point, St. Thomas leads his reader step by step to a clearer un- 
derstanding of this revealed truth. Since the Church has defined 
that the Incarnation is a union “in person,” it is only common 
sense to ask the question: “What is a person?” This is precisely 
what St. Thomas does. 

First of all, person is not the same thing as nature. This can be 
seen in everyday experience. Human nature, Mother nature, 
phrases like ‘“‘the nature of the beast’ are abstract terms. Pressed 
to explain them, we hem and haw and at last admit we are not 
quite sure just what they do mean after all. But person is some- 
thing else again. We think immediately of a definite man or 
woman we like or dislike, the lady with the blue eyes, the man 
with the red hair, that child playing in the yard, the girl next 
door. 

Nature, in short, is something universal, shared by many, while 
person is something definite and individual. Nature is an elusive 
reality which can be found everywhere, yet nowhere. Everybody 
has one, but you never meet it walking down the street. On 
the other hand, one is always running into a person on the street. 
He answers to a specific name, greets others by their own. He is 
recognized by characteristics all his own and no one else’s. 
Through the fog and mist a figure emerges. As he approaches we 
cry, “It is a man,” identifying first of all the nature. But when he 
stands before us we know him as John, identifying the person. 

The proof of this difference between nature and person is not 
immediately evident. In our normal experience, each person we 
know has but one nature, and has such a hold on it that he can 
share it with no other. By his nature, we know what he is, where- 
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as person answers the question, “Who is it?’’ Nature and person 
are so Closely linked in the individual that there is no possibility 
of separating them. They seem identical, and, in fact, if Jesus 
Christ had not been born, had not lived and died, perhaps the 
difference between them would never have been discovered. 


PERSON AND NATURE 


The fact is, however, that Christ was born, and He did reveal 
to us two great mysteries which prove that nature and person 
are distinct realities. These two mysteries, the basic dogmas of 
our faith, are the Trinity and the Incarnation. In the Trinity 
there is one nature shared by three distinct persons. In the In- 
carnation there is one person with two distinct natures. 

What is the difference? The basic notion to be kept in mind is 
that, whereas person is something complete, nature is something 
incomplete. To speak in technical terms, nature is the principle 
of a being, while person is its term. The apostles saw our Lord 
coming toward them, walking on the sea. They saw the figure of 
a man in the mist, and cried out in fear. Since a man does not 
usually walk on water, they thought at first that it was a ghost. 
As the figure drew near, they saw that it was Jesus, and their fear 
was dispelled. Seeing only the figure of a man in the mist, their 
knowledge was incomplete, imperfect. But when our Lord came 
close, they recognized Him, and their knowledge was complete. 
First they knew a nature, then a person. Their original knowl- 
edge was vague and undetermined, but it was a start. They knew 
what kind of figure it was coming toward their boat—in other 
words, the nature, which makes something the kind of thing it 
is—a dog, cat, or man. Person, on the other hand, indicates the 
very thing itself—in this case, Jesus Christ, the God-man, the 
term of their knowledge. 

St. Thomas makes clear the difference between nature and 
person at the outset of his investigation of the union of God and 
man in Christ. Nature is the principle of a being—an essence. 
It is the principle or beginning of a being, but not the fully per- 
fect being which person is. Person is an individual having a hu- 
man nature. It is, for example, a man six feet tall, with brown 
hair and well-kept beard, fair-complected for a Jew, whose deep- 
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set eyes seem to penetrate the very souls of those he looks upon, 
whose very bearing commands attention. Nature does not have 
these specific traits. But the person who is Jesus Christ has them 
all, and is easily recognized by them. They are part of His per- 
fection. They make Him someone unique. 


What makes person so perfect is that it adds something to 


nature which completes nature, giving it what it needs to bring 


it from the vague and intangible to the realm of immediate ex 
perience. Human nature has no size, weight, color, or shape. It 
is like clay not yet molded into a statue. When personality is 
added, however, this indefinite element becomes an individual 
man living at a certain time, in a certain place, with certain 
physical traits and a particular name. Now the clay has been 
worked into a completed statue, the sculptor’s masterpiece, a 
human personality. 

Nature is shared by many. Person is always singular. This is 
another definite perfection of person. It does not share what is 
characteristic and most proper to it with any other person. When 
one thinks of nature, he thinks of many things—a large group, 
indefinite numbers of men, animals, fish, birds, and so on. But 
when he thinks of person, he thinks of some one of the men and 
women he knows. Human personality gives human nature a 
unique being belonging all to itself, completing and perfecting 
the kind of thing it is, making it a man. From the indefiniteness 
of “humanity,” it becomes the uniqueness of Mary, Joseph, John, 
Peter, James, Veronica, each with his or her own unique, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 





THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


‘The person of Jesus Christ is, if we may so speak, even more 
unique than any other. In Him, the divine person of the Word 
unites and terminates two different natures, one human and the 
other divine. There are two natures, but only one person, the 
divine person. That completeness and perfection which the hu- 
man nature of Christ lacks of itself is given to it by the divine 
person of the Word, without requiring the existence of merely 
human personality. 

This point is important to keep in mind, for person is the 
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principle of all a man’s actions. This is expressed in the adage, 
“Actions are of persons.” It was St. Joseph who built a crib for 
the Child, Mary wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and laid 
Him in it, the Magi came bearing gifts, Herod had the holy in- 
nocents slain. All of these are actions of particular persons. The 
person, not the nature, is rewarded or punished for the things 
a man does. It is not my hand or my arm or my brain that is 
responsible; it is 7. Human nature did not give aid or show 
hatred toward the Christ. Specific persons paid Him homage, be- 
lieved in Him or tried to kill Him. 

Applying this to our Lord Himself, we can see why every 
single thing He did on earth had infinite value for our salvation. 
Everything He did was performed by a divine person. Whether 
He drank a glass of water or changed water into wine, whether 
He multiplied loaves and fishes, or ate them with the crowds He 
fed, all were acts of God inasmuch as they were performed by the 
person of the Word who was God. What He did as God was 
different from what He did as man, since He had two distinct 
natures. But all of His actions were done by the same person, 
the second person of the Blessed ‘Trinity. No act of His was un- 
important, no matter how commonplace. Each one led us closer 
to the eternal life He was meriting for us. From His first cry as 
He was laid in the manger to His last cry of “It is finished” on 
Calvary, each of His actions had divine worth. 


DocGMaA, THEOLOGY’s SOUND FOUNDATION 


The Church explicitly defines the union of God and man in 
Christ as a union in person. St. Thomas bases his entire tract on 
the Incarnation upon this truth. When he does seem to question 
it, it is merely to show precisely how sound a foundation this 
dogma is. The reason for its strength is of course that the truth 
is revealed by God. But there is also another explanation from 
reason to show that faith in the Church’s definition is not vain. 
Certainly what we believe is not established by reason, but reason 
can show that belief in this mystery of the hypostatic union is 
opposed neither to common sense nor to philosophical thought. 

How can reason show that the hypostatic union is a union in 
person and not in nature? We can answer this by a process of 
elimination, canceling out all other alternatives. 
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‘The hypostatic union is either a union in nature or a union 
in person; there is no other possibility. The reason for this is 
simple. From the definitions of the Church, it is evident that 
Jesus Christ wished to be united to humanity in the most inti- 
mate way possible. Such union could conceivably have been either 
substantial or accidental, but accidental union was declared he- 
retical by the Church, while explanations by way of substantial 
union were affirmed. What is meant by substantial union is that 
the union of God and man is a most intimate, internal one. Any 
other union would be accidental, such as putting on clothes, or 
even that magnificent union of Christ with the members of His 
Church, which is the mystical body. Union in nature and union 
in person, then, are the only two substantial unions, because 
nature and person together form the completed substance. 

One possibility of union in nature is when two imperfect ele- 
ments unite to form a nature, an example of which is our own 
human nature, in which the body and soul considered separately 
are imperfect in themselves, but when united form a complete 
human being. Such a union of divine and human in Christ is 
impossible, for in Him neither of these is an imperfection. He is 
both perfect God and perfect man, “true God and true man,”’ as 
we say in the Creed. 

A second possibility of union in nature is the mixture of two 
perfect natures so that both retain their original characteristics, 
the kind of union we have among stones in a rock pile, or be- 
tween cake and frosting, or among steel girders in a skyscraper. 
This is, however, but an accidental union, for no matter how 
closely the two natures are mixed together they remain two sep- 
arate substances. Cake remains cake and frosting is still frosting; 
one rock is not another. 

The third and final possibility of union in nature is a mixture 
of two perfect natures to form a third nature which is different 
from its two components. An example would be a chemical 
change, such as hydrogen and oxygen combining to form water. 
This kind of union is unthinkable with regard to the union of 
the Incarnation. Christ’s divine nature is completely unchange- 
able. It could never be substantially aitered by union with any 
other nature. That other nature would rather be entirely ab- 
sorbed into His divine nature, much as the drop of water poured 
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into the chalice at Mass loses its own identity in the wine. There 
would be no real assumption of human nature by our Lord if 
humanity were lost in divinity. Further, Christ would be neither 
divine nor human, but some third nature, entirely different from 
His heavenly Father and His earthly mother. He could not be 
called “‘like unto us in all things save sin.’’ Nor could He say: 
‘He who sees me sees the Father also.” 

These considerations being ruled out, the only possible type 
of substantial union is union in person. If the Incarnation is to 
be a substantial union, then it must be hypostatic, that is, a 
personal union. 


CONCLUSION 


The desire to know and love God is a circular thing. A child 
hears about God and wishes to know more about Him. Then, 
when he finds out something about the goodness of God and 
begins to love Him, this love urges him on to learn still more. 
Further knowledge increases his love. The process repeats itself 
and spirals upward. ‘To borrow from St. Augustine—the soul will 
not rest in its search for God until it rests in God. 

Bethlehem is a wonderful starting place in the quest for knowl- 
edge of God. There, in a tiny crib, we see a Child that looks 
like any other child. When we look upon Him, He smiles upon 
us as any other infant smiles. If we hold a finger near His tiny 
hand, He will reach out and grasp it like any other baby begins 
to notice and reach out for things. 

Then we realize what we are doing. With the knowledge of 
faith and the deeper understanding of theology, we know that 
it is God who smiles through the countenance of a baby. The 
hand that grasps our hand is the hand of the Son of God. The 
God who created us is clinging to our finger. With the eyes of 
faith we see the power and majesty of the divine in this little 
Child wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, the sanc- 
tity of the mother and foster-father who stand nearby. Suddenly 
we become aware of a mystery which is incomprehensible, and 
we shy away. This weak child is almighty God. This clinging 
infant holds the world in His hands. What right have we to 
stand so near to Him? 

3ut this is precisely the point. God wanted us to come near to 
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Him. That is why He chose childhood to draw us to Himself. A 
human child is more approachable than a divine judge. A babe 
in swaddling clothes is easier to love than a heavenly king. To 
draw the poor and weak He became poor and weak. To inspire 
love He became most lovable. This is the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. 

‘The hypostatic union, that ineffable union of God and man 
in the person of the Word, is a supernatural mystery we will 
never fully understand. But it was the best way God could think 
of to prove His love. By this union our minds turn upward from 
the things of this world to a knowledge and love of God. God 
who knows God, because He is God, and man because He created 
him, satisfies the inward longings of men to know their Creator 
in a manner fitting to man’s nature. The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us. He experienced the same events of daily 
life that we do. He helped His mother and father with household 
tasks. He played. He ate and drank the meager food of the poor. 
His was the ordinary life of the Palestinian Jews. 

But there was more, much more. The person the people of 
Nazareth knew as a carpenter’s son was in fact the Son of God. 
The person of the Word took the ordinary experiences of men— 
things He Himself had experienced—and led men by means of 
them to a knowledge of His Godhead. 

The remoteness of a God unseen, a being far away, an im- 
personal force, has no meaning for the Christian. He has a God 
who was made flesh and dwelt among us, a God who found His 
delights among the children of men, a God who in preparation 
for that first Christmas exchanged divinity for humanity. The 
Christian has a God who can be understood and loved. It is in 
this love and understanding, spiraling always upward as the years 
pass, that the joy of Christmas consists. 








St. Fohn Chrysostom on 
Foy in Suf fering 


Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. 


\ TI THOUT being a “letter writer” in the modern sense of the 

term, St. John Chrysostom practiced the art of letter-writing 
with skill and interest. He has left us a voluminous correspond- 
ence, which comes entirely from his three years of exile, during 
which persecution and suffering failed to weaken his endurance, 
his serenity, or his confidence in God. These letters—about 250 
of them—range from directions regarding ecclesiastical affairs, 
through recommendations, thanks, encouragements, to very hu- 
man appeals. The most personal of them, and the most detailed, 
are the letters to Olympias. These letters introduce us into the 
intimacy of two beautiful souls, made to understand and to love 
one another: St. John Chrysostom and St. Olympias. 





‘THE LETTERS TO OLYMPIAS 


Olympias, the correspondent of Chrysostom, was born in 368, 
of a rich and illustrious family. Married to Nebridius, prefect of 
Constantinople, and widowed after only twenty months of mar- 
riage, she refused all new proposals of marriage which were made 
to her and led a pious, austere, and charitable life. Nectarine, 
Chrysostom’s predecessor, paid homage to her virtues by admit- 
ting her, long before she had reached the canonical age, to the 
company of the deaconesses of his church. She was nearing thirty 
in 398, when St. John Chrysostom arrived. 
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Sincerely moved by the desire for the perfect life, she immedi- 
ately succumbed to the eloquence and sanctity of the new bishop, 
even in the first days of his episcopate. To spare him domestic 
cares, she took upon herself all the temporal affairs of the bishop 
—the maintenance of his clothing, his food, and his health 
‘Thecla did for St. Paul. 

Chrysostom soon discerned the admirable traits of her nature, 
noting also that her excessive zeal was in need of restraint. He 
became her spiritual director, and from that direction there arose 
a generous affection, a friendship marked by devotion and a 
constancy that withstood all tests. The memory of her director 
and benefactor never left Olympias. And Chrysostom, on his side, 
deprived of speech and liberty, continued by his letters written 
in exile to guide that soul whose life and character he knew to 
their depths. 


as 





The seventeen letters he sent her are a book of hope and a 
theology of suffering in action. They carried to Olympias a mes- 
sage which we will here analyze, the message of the usefulness of 
suffering, of the reasons for hope, of abandonment to divine 
providence. 


OtyMPIAS’ MELANCHOLY 


On the departure of Chrysostom into exile in 404, Olympias 
too was persecuted by the public authorities, and was accused of 
complicity in the burning of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. She 
answered this leading accusation with a proud courage: “It is not 
my habit to set fire to churches, since I have spent a considerable 
fortune in building them.” 

Exonerated, she was nevertheless condemned to a heavy fine 
and later, despoiled of her property, was finally sent into exile. 
In spite of all her trials, which were accompanied by stubborn 
illnesses and sufferings, she bore herself well. Eventually, how- 
ever, she was to sink under the strain, suddenly attacked by a 
malady which we today might call melancholy or morbidity. 

It seems that in the face of her melancholy, Olympias, so valiant 
toward other adversities, did not show her usual constancy. As- 
sailed by afflictions, attacks of profound depression, she tortured 
herself with anxiety, was alarmed beyond reason, and, worse, 
took a certain pleasure in her melancholy. 
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Chrysostom knew the symptoms of this malady from the Bible 
and the Gospels. Job at the height of his suffering had exclaimed: 
“My soul is weary of living.” Jesus Himself, under the blow of 
betrayal, had cried: ‘‘My soul is sorrowful unto death.” Chrysos- 
tom addresses Olympias in these words: ““O my sister, you would 
willingly die—I can see it well!” This athumia, this discourage- 
ment, the greatest of all evils, greater than death itself, Chrysos- 
tom describes with a wealth of images: 


Sadness is for the soul a dreadful torture chamber, an unspeakable 
erief, a pain more bitter than any other pain or punishment. It imitates 
the poisonous worm, attacking not only the flesh, but even the soul itself; 
it is the devourer, not of homes alone, but also of thought, a continual 
executioner who does not tear the flank, but who ruins the force of the 
soul; night without respite, darkness without light, a tempest, an agita- 
tion, a secret fire, burning more fiercely than any flame, a war without 
truce, a malady which casts a shadow over almost all visible things. For 
the sun and the limpid air seem, to those in sadness, a cause of woe, cre- 
ating in full moon the effect of deepest night.1 


It was the cure of this morbid sadness, with which Chrysostom 
was to concern himself. Accordingly, having described the symp- 
toms of the disease, he looked to its causes. Among these he first 
points out one of a more general nature, namely scandal. 

The deportation of St. John Chrysostom, as is known, was the 
signal for a schism at Constantinople which it took years to ex- 
tinguish. The corruption of the Byzantine Church, which was 
its cause, and the moral disorder, which was its expression, could 
not but sadden upright souls. Chrysostom recognized that the 
scandal of a Church thus divided was truly great, and that it was 
then natural that Olympias should be upset by it. But was it 
necessary to be consumed with anxiety? There have always been 
scandals, but the Church has survived them. To take to heart 
those which occur is meritorious only on condition that one is 
not cast down by them. 


1 Epistola ad Olympiadem, X, 2. b (III). We follow the chronological order 
and the numbering of the letters as given by Anne-Marie Malingrey, published in 
Sources Chrétiennes (Edit. du Cerf, Paris) and repeated in Le Livre de l’Espér- 
ance (Lettres a Olympias) by Editions du Soleil Levant, Namur, 1957. The 
more familiar numbering found in Migne’s Patrologia Graece (PG, 52) 


is, for 
convenience, given below in parentheses. 
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When you hear it said that among the churches, one has foundered, 
another is tempest-tossed, another swung off course by heavy seas; that 
this one or that has suffered irreparable damage, one having received a 
wolf as its shepherd, another a pirate as its pilot, still another an execu- 
tioner as a physician, suffer, for so indeed I would have you do, because 
we must not endure these misfortunes without suffering on account of 
them, but in suffering set a limit to your pain.* 


Too great a grief is deadly to the soul. If it is good to suffer be 
cause the laws of the Church are disregarded, still the Church 
itself is invincible. 


Such is the grandeur and force of the Church: she triumphs over all as- 
saults, she escapes all snares; insults merely increase her splendor; she 
receives wounds but does not succumb to them; she is assailed by tem- 
pests and never sinks; always in conflict, never overthrown; always in the 
arena, never falling to the ground. Why does God permit this incessant 
warfare? To provide her with the opportunity for more magnificent 
trophies. ® 

The joys and the sorrows of this world are ephemeral, no less 
for the Church than for the faithful. Faithful and leaders dis- 
appear, but the Church remains. “Come, my daughters, and 
hear,” said Chrysostom to Olympias and the other deaconesses at 
the time of his farewell. “All is over for me; I have finished my 
course, and you will perhaps see my face no more. This is the 
request I make of you: let none of you weaken in her affection 
for the Church. Whoever it may be who shall receive the epis- 
copal consecration, on condition that he has not plotted and that 
he has been unanimously chosen, obey him as you would obey 
me, for the Church cannot remain without a bishop. . . . The 
gospel did not begin with me and it will not end with me.” 

To this first cause of Olympias’ sadness, which is scandal, are 
added others more personal: disquietude in regard to her friend 
in exile, the state of health of the two friends, and their separation. 





ADVENTURES OF CHRYSOSTOM 





As for the adventures of the deported Chrysostom, contra- 
dictory rumors were in circulation about the place to which he 






2 Ep. VIII, I.d (II). 
3 Hom. 2, I in Eatropium; PG, 52, 391-414. 
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had been exiled. He was finally sent on his way to Cucusus, a 
hidden village in the Taurus mountains. The journey lasted 
seventy days. It was a veritable path to Calvary across Asia Minor, 
with trials and difficulties so painful that they wrung from him 
the cry of St. Paul: “I die daily” (I Cor. 15:31). 

As for the physical and moral sufferings he had to endure along 
the way, toiling on under a leaden sun, suffering from indiges- 
tion and fever without physicians or medicines, with no oppor- 
tunity to bathe or rest, in continual fear of falling into the hands 
of brigands—these facts he suppressed as much as he could to 
spare his friend’s anxiety. Writing to Olympias, he deliberately 
picked out the marks of respect and sympathy shown to him 
along his way: “I tell you these things so that you may know I 
have many friends who suffer with us, and this is a great source 
of consolation.” * 

Not a word about his own suffering, for he was especially fear- 
ful of increasing the distress of his correspondent. ‘This delicate 
concern not to give any hint of his misfortunes which might add 
to the anxiety of his friends is truly touching. However, not be- 
ing able to hide the truth from Olympias indefinitely, he at last 
told her about an incident of the journey. 

At the stage of Caesarea, a furious horde of monks, hired by 
the bishop of the place, took sides against him, treating him as a 
dangerous heretic. Again, Seleucia, the wife of a notable person- 
age of Caesarea, had offered him her country house, situated five 
miles from the town. But then, frightened, she used a subterfuge 
to get rid of her guest. Evethios, a priest, alarmed Chrysostom 
by false news, had him set on his way burning with fever in the 
dead of night, to stumble and be overturned with his litter. All 
of this, done at the instigation of the bishop, betrayed an un- 
worthy and inexcusable attitude which outraged Chrysostom, for 
his trusting nature could not have believed in such villainy. 

His via dolorosa came to an end at last at Cucusus, where he 
found comparative rest. The population received the exile with 
joy, and the bishop of the place set everything in motion to make 
his stay comfortable and to facilitate his apostolate. 

However, Cucusus was at the farthest limits of the Empire, in 
an unhealthful climate—-extremely severe in winter, torrid in 





4Ep. V, I.a (VIII). 
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summer. Chrysostom hoped that his influential friends would be 
able to obtain a change of residence for him. Olympias, already 
tormented by the separation, wished, as soon as her friend ex- 
pressed the desire for it, to bring about this change. The affair 
did not succeed, and she was disconsolate over the failure. Her 
great friend restored her courage by writing to her: 


Why are you chagrined at not having succeeded in bringing about our 
departure from Cucusus? And yet, so far as it concerned you, you did 
bring it about, because you started and set everything in train. If the 
affair did not turn out well, that is no reason for suffering. Perhaps it 
has pleased God to make me run a longer course, that the crown may 
be more splendid. Why suffer over things that cause our name to be 
published, when we should rather leap with joy for having been judged 
worthy of so great an honor, which completely surpasses our deserts. . . . 
We live here surrounded by joy, by happiness, by a great solicitude.® 


‘THE HEALTH OF ‘Two FRIENDS 


Chrysostom let it be understood, then, that all was going well. 
At least so it was in the beginning during the hot weather. The 
winter was insupportable to him. 


It is in coming back from the very gates of death that I write you 
these lines. . . . The winter, having been more rigorous than usual, occa- 
sioned me more painful distress in the stomach, and I have spent these 
two months in a state which was no more agreeable than that of a 
corpse, and was indeed more painful. I was just enough alive to be con- 
scious of the ills that everywhere surrounded me; all was night for me 
the day, the dawn, full noon—and I lived nailed to my bed. I tried a 
thousand means but did not succeed in freeing myself from the trouble 
caused by the cold. And yet I lit fires, I endured suffocating smoke, I 
buried myself in a single room, I had many cloaks, I did not dare to set 
foot outdoors, I suffered the greatest pains, with incessant vomiting, 
headaches, loss of appetite, constant sleeplessness. . . . But as soon as 
spring came and there was th.» least change in the temperature every- 
thing disappeared of its own accord. ® 


This bulletin about his health told only part of the truth, the 
least disagreeable to hear, for Chrysostom always paints his posi- 
tion in a favorable light. Sick though he was, he remained op- 








5 Ep. IX, La (XIV). 6 Ep. XII, La (VI). 
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timistic and capable of undertaking great things. Was it the same 
with Olympias? The solicitude of Chrysostom for her health is 
touching. Familiarly, he speaks to her about her body as about 
her soul. An illness is not cured by imprecations: the doctors even 
say that a good spirit greatly hastens convalescence; in this case, 
religious virtue is endowed with a hygienic quality: 


When the body is in a state of fatigue and utter weakness, if one neg- 
lects it completely, if it does not profit either from doctors or from the 
good temperature of the air, or from an abundance of the necessary 
things, know that from this there results an ever-increasing danger. This 
is why I beg you to have recourse to various physicians full of experience 
and, among remedies, to those which can cure diseases of such a kind— 
as we did a few days ago. Since my stomach was subject to vomiting, I 
made use of the remedy sent by my very revered lady Syncletium and 
without needing to use it for more than three days cured the disorder. 
I beg you to use it also and to arrange to have more of it sent to me. 
If you would take care of yourself as you should, you should be better. * 


These good counsels were accompanied by reprimands and con- 
solations. How often, when one is ill, does one not see life in som- 
ber colors, as if it were not worth the trouble of living. Olympias 
endured physical trials generously, as becomes a Christian. Chry- 
sostom is proud of her, of her greatness of soul, not for her sake 
only, but also for the sake of the populous city of Constantinople, 
of which she has become the citadel, the gate, and the rampart, 
preaching magnificently by her example to the whole of society. 
A remarkable thing! One does not see her in the agora or in the 
streets of the city. It is from a narrow little room, from her bed, 
that she has comforted the city and reawakened its zeal. While 
so many who seemed to enjoy great prestige have fallen, she. a 
woman with a fragile body, has valiantly resisted and has even 
prevented many others from becoming victims. And all that, 
concludes Chrysostom, “‘is very natural, for in the struggles one 
undertakes for virtue, age and the body have no importance, but 
only the soul and the mind.” § 


SEPARATION 


Gifted with endurance toward illness and persecution, Olympi- 


TEp. XVI, Lb (IV). 8 Ep. XII, I.d (VI). 
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as was less strong toward maladies of the heart. Now it was in her 
emotional life that she was most afflicted, and the true cause of 
her sadness came from that. 

The most cruel of all evils, says a profound moralist, is the 
absence of one beloved. The absence of her bishop-friend tor- 
mented Olympias. “I shall never again,” she said, “hear the Word 
of God fall from those golden lips, its most worthy interpreters.” 
And it seemed to her that she would never again be happy, un- 
less he returned. Chrysostom wrote: 


I know that you suffer because you are separated from me, but per- 
haps that will come to an end, with the help of God. not perhaps—have 
no doubt about it. It is not to console you that I speak thus, but because 
I know that it will surely come. If, in fact, it were not to come, I think 
I should long ago have departed this earth, seeing the trials that have 
assailed me.® 


With his usual confidence, Chrysostom was persuaded, like his 
friends, of the early triumph of his cause, and he expressed the 
hope, which the future was not to bear out, of his early return. 
His confidence shows that though he did not have the gift of 
prophecy, he did possess the more excellent graces of patience 
and of faith. Would he, meanwhile, succeed in inspiring Olympi- 
as with these qualities? 

The correspondence between them rather leads us to believe 
the contrary. The sacrifice of her friend’s nearness, an absence in- 
definitely prolonged, seemed to her too difficult. How is St. John 
to answer this? First of all, the more painful the separation, the 
greater will be the reward if she accepts the hardship with gen- 
erosity. This is an argument of reason and of faith, absolutely 
valid in itself, but scarcely sufficient for the delicate sensibility 
of a woman, who needs as well an argument of the heart. 

In this connection Chrysostom gives proof of a very refined 
psychological sense. As he formerly appealed to the hearts of the 
faithful who heard him from the pulpit, he now makes an ap- 
peal to the friendship of his correspondent, so that she will fol- 
low his advice and prove her affection by her docility. 





Show me that you love me, by obeying my letters; show me that I still 
have as much authority over you as when we were near one another. 


9 Ep. XVII, 4.a (IV). 
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You will show it, if you tell me that my letters have done you good, more 
than good, all the good that I wish you to derive from them. Now, what 
I wish for you, is that you will find again the same joy I used to know 
in you. 1° 


The voice of Chrysostom rose to the highest lyricism when it 
described the intensity of the privation that is the separation of 
tried and faithful friends. Solitude is the country of strong souls. 
Chrysostom restates these ancient truths in a way that is new, 
vigorous, and picturesque. 


It is no small thing to endure the departure and absence of those we 
love in the charity of Christ; it requires a virile soul of great perfection. 
Anyone who has truly loved will understand me. Look at the blessed 
Paul: he had freed himself from the laws of the flesh and had traversed 
the world almost like a soul without a body; he had driven from his 
heart all disordered passion and had become like the pure spirits in their 
serenity: he had lived in the company of the cherubim and had taken 
part in their mystic melodies; he had endured prison, chains, exile, 
scourging, threats, stoning, shipwreck, torments of every kind. And yet 
he had only to be separated from a soul he loved in the charity of Christ 
to be shaken to the point of leaving at once the city where he did not 
find the friend he had counted on seeing.™ 


The disappointment of not finding Titus at Troas was so great 
that Paul could not stay there. This was quite natural. says 
Chrysostom. “When people love one another, it is not enough 
for their souls to be united by the bonds of affection, they seek 
the actual presence of the one beloved.” 

This actual presence is the physical presence which alone can 
solace the grief of the heart. The soul calls for the body, and the 
face that represents it to the full. 


It is in the face that all the feelings and all the senses are concentrated. 
In vain is a soul united to another soul: it cannot, by itself and without 
the senses, either speak or hear; but let me enjoy the presence of the one 
beloved and I can speak to him, I can hear his voice. That is why I wish 
to see that face from which comes the sound of the voice I love: that 
is why I wish to hear that speech which reveals to me the thoughts of 
his heart; to see that face whose ears receive my own words and whose 


10 Ep. VIII, 13.c (11). 11 Tbid., 12.d. 12 Tbid. 
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eyes reveal to my gaze all the movements of the soul: it is only face to 
face that I can truly enjoy my loved ones. 


It is the pleasing memory of an old friendship that this mag- 
nificent passage commemorates. It reveals to us the depths of a 
soul that is tenderly human, one whose capacity for loving sur- 
passes the ordinary. Chrysostom wrote it, says Newman, as if he 
thought that the more religious a man is, the more he should 
suffer at being separated from his friends in religion. 


A Hoy FRIENDSHIP 


Chrysostom had many friends, true friends, sincere friends, at 
Antioch, at Constantinople. He made them in the course of his 
journey into exile, some even among the soldiers of his escort. 
But among these who held an intimate place in his heart, Olympi- 
as was the most privileged. She was his sister-soul, his Philothea— 
not only because she was always at his side, but because the beauty 
of her soul had caught hold of him; he had divined its promise, 
and he had devoted himself to it, to beautify it still further and 
to perfect it. 

In virtue of this friendship, for instance, he accepted from 
Olympias gifts which he had refused from others, excusing him- 
self for the refusal. ‘To Olympias alone was reserved the privi- 
lege of providing for his needs, because she had agreed that he 
should use her bounty for the benefit of the unfortunate, es- 
pecially during the famine which was then raging at Cucusus. He 
had ransomed from the Isaurian brigands numerous captives, and 
effectively succored the missions of Phoenicia, Persia, Arabia, and 
the regions inhabited by the Goths. He forgot his enemies to 
think only of souls, and he invited Olympias to do the same. 


REASONS FOR OLYMPIAS’ HOPE 





To be a good physician for Olympias, it was necessary to be 
a good psychologist. Chrysostom had analyzed the symptoms of 
his penitent’s illness and sought out its causes. He had come to 
the conclusion that there was no justification for her sadness. 


13 Ibid. 
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Now he was to employ himself in eradicating it by suggesting 
some reasons for confidence. “Stop weeping, then, and torturing 
yourself with chagrin,” he wrote, “and do not think only of the 
terrifying misfortunes that are inflicted upon you and that fol- 
low one another endlessly, but rather of your prompt deliverance 
and the ineffable compensation and the recompense that is to 
follow.” # 

Sadness is an emotion as dangerous and injurious to the in- 
terior life as anger and sensuality. It brings the same results when 
it is not used according to the rule of reason. Starting from St. 
Paul’s division into sadness according to God and sadness accord- 
ing to the world, Chrysostom finds that there are, for the Chris- 
tian, only two legitimate reasons for sadness: his own sins and 
those of his brethren. The sadness that leads to repentance is 
legitimate, useful, and necessary, on condition that it is not un- 
duly prolonged. 

‘To know truly why one is sad, is to be very near to knowing 
what one is worth,” said Prévost-Paradol. The reason for sadness 
is, then, of sovereign importance. Now, Olympias surrenders her- 
self to sadness without reason. It is, in the eyes of Chrysostom, a 
grave fault so to surrender oneself, not to fight back. “You do the 
will of the devil in increasing your sadness,” he told her. 5 

In his treatise on the priesthood, '® Chrysostom had defined the 
delicate function of the priest as the physician of souls. His in- 
tervention in spiritual maladies requires the active collaboration 
of the faithful. To the soul who reveals to him his malady, the 
priest can suggest the remedies, but it is for the patient to take 
them of his own accord. 

This same idea recurs in the consolatory correspondence to 
Olympias, sometimes only suggested, sometimes expressed in 
clearer terms. The words of encouragement can only urge his 
correspondent to reflection and to action. It is her own adherence 
to his words on which their efficacy depends. Vainly will Olympi- 
as object that she would gladly put sadness away, but she cannot. 
Illusions, vain pretexts, answers Chrysostom. For the most pro- 


14 Fp. XIV, Ia (XVI). 
15 Ep. IX, 4.b (XIV). 
16 De sacerdotio, L. II, 3 f., PG, 48, 23-35. 
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found sadness, one that appears to be the best motivated, it is 
not impossible to substitute a constant and perfect joy, if one 
but wll it. “It is net in the nature of things, but in the thoughts 
of men that happiness resides. ... It is not in the immutable 
laws of nature which it is impossible to tame or change, but in 
the free reasonings inspired by the will, the direction of which 
lies in our own hands, that happiness resides.” 1 


OLYMPIAS THE VIRTUOUS 


Chrysostom opens for Olympias consoling perspectives, illumin- 
ating the meaning of suffering for her. Suffering is purifying. God 
permits it to give man opportunity to expiate his sins. ‘This Chris- 
tian perspective is less solid for the virtuous and just, for whom 
suffering is less an expiation than an opportunity for great merit. 
To recall this truth to a virtuous soul—is not that the surest way 
to make that soul accept its trials with patience? It is a dangerous 
procedure in dealing with a soul subject to vanity, but one that 
presents no difficulty to the humble. He knows that Olympias is 
truly humble. He can, therefore, point out to her her virtues. 
There is no danger that she will become self-satisfied and shut 
herself up in sanctimonious self-admiration. 

And so Chrysostom cites her charity to the poor, her patience 
in illness, her constancy under persecution, her life of penance 
and renunciation, her chastity. To all these qualities, Chrysostom 
adds what is in his opinion the very perfection of her virtues: “the 
crown of her humility.” 

Humility is the fundamental virtue of the Christian. Without 
humility, the other virtues have scarcely any value, because with- 
out it our virtues seduce and blind us, we lose all sense of their 
origin, and we sacrilegiously appropriate to ourselves goods that 
are not ours. To be humble is, when one is lifted up by one’s 
good actions, to abase oneself in one’s own thoughts. Thanks to 
her humility, Olympias practices all the other virtues with the 
ereatest naturalness, as if without effort for herself or for others. 
In expressing thus his esteem for the virtuous life of his peni- 
tent, Chrysostom concludes, “My purpose is not to overwhelm 






you with the burden of praise, but to provide you with consola- 
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tion and with a remedy. Rejoice, then, and skip for joy, awaiting 
the crown and the recompense you have merited.” ** 

These considerations, according to Chrysostom, are sufficient 
to console anyone who is in distress, even though his mind were 
the most closed and his heart harder than stone. More so, then, 
when one has the intelligence and the virtue of Olympias. ‘To 
these two reasons for hope, the author adds a third, inherited 
from biblical thought: the punishment of the guilty. 

In Christian terms, this represents meditation on the last 
things: the reward of the just, the punishment of the evil. 
Chrysostom had the reputation of willingly presenting the terri- 
ble judgments of God. And it is true that on various occasions he 
expresses the terrors of the judgment in terms as awe-inspiring as 
the most terrible strophes of the Dies Irae. Such a description 
from his Exhortations to Theodore or his Letters to Olympias 
recalls the visions of Dante. 

But if he is sometimes the savage preacher of hell and of the 
justice of God, more willingly still does he represent the threats 
of God as an effect of His love, as a proof of His goodness, a sign 
of His mercy. It is in this perspective that he undertakes to show 
Olympias that God is patient, that He knows how to wait. His 
long-suffering delays the apportionment of punishments, to hold 
back sinners in their descent to the abyss and to bring them back 
to Himself. The transient impunity of the evil should not trou- 
ble the heart of Olympias. The justice of God will prevail. 

Those who have made him suffer and have persecuted him, 
who have scandalized the whole world by overturning the Church 
and making of it a laughing-stock for the Jews and the pagans, 
will be punished. There is no position whose difficulty exceeds 
the power of our Master, even though all seems completely lost. 
This certainly comes to us from the faith. We do not know what 
is best for us. God knows; His providence watches over us. 


ABANDONMENT TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Chrysostom believes in a personal God, a good God, full of 
love for His creatures. He likes to speak of the sweet tenderness 


18 Ep. VIII, 10.a (II). 
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that the truly maternal love of God displays for us. The hour of | 
trial invites him to believe more than ever in this personal and _ | 
good God and in His providence, while admitting humbly that 
it is not possible to understand His secret ways when we suffer 
against our will all sorts of evils, disappointments, humiliations, 
and injustices. The unbeliever, at a loss, rebels against the blows 
of fate or accepts them with a stoical resignation, while the Chris- 
tian, in considering them, does not renounce his most firm hope 
but abandons himself to the incomprehensible, yet sovereignly 
beneficent, wisdom of God. 


If Chrysostom retained throughout the storms of life an in- 
defectible optimism and joy, it was because he carried within 
him the assurance of a God who is infinitely good to His crea- 
tures. “So far as I am concerned,” he wrote to the bishop Pal- 
ladius, “I have no need for consolation; the cause for which we 
are persecuted is consolation enough for me.” !® 

And to Olympias he said, ““A dark and terrible storm around 
me, a deep night and shadows that grow daily thicker, frightening 
shipwrecks—and yet I remain calm and tranquil, as though I 
were safe within the harbor.” °° 





Chrysostom, we know, was not using a hyperbole; these long 
and somber comparisons with storms and shipwrecks matched the 
realities of his life as an outcast, in which he was tossed about 
like a ship in a storm. He continues: 


And yet, in regarding these evils, I do not lose courage. I think of the 
Pilot of the universe, who does not triumph over the tempest by skill: 
a gesture is enough for Him to calm the storm. If He does not do it in 
the beginning, or soon, it is because He is not accustomed to arrest evils 
at their origin. He lets them develop and when catastrophe approaches, 
when the whole world despairs, He intervenes by a miracle that astonishes 
men and lets His power blaze forth, after having exercised the patience 
of His servants. *! 





Let us recall here that, at the time of his deposition at the 
Synod of the Oak, Chrysostom protested against the injustice that 
was done him. He appealed to Rome. Pope Innocent, it is true, 





19 Ep. ad Palladium, CXIII; PG, 52, 
20 Ep. VII, I.a (1). 
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did not declare himself at once on the principal points at issue 
between Chrysostom and his enemies, but as soon as he had the 
records of the trial in his hands, he placed himself squarely on 
the side of the Johannites. What must not have been their emo- 
tion, their gratitude, the overflowing joy of their hearts, to learn 
that the Pope was making the necessary efforts to gather together 
a general council! The attempt was not, unfortunately, to suc- 
ceed. But with his usual confidence, Chrysostom left all to Provi- 
dence. 


Joy IN SUFFERING 


Chrysostom was patient and joyous in trial; he is the saint of 
joy in suffering. He is ardent, enthusiastic, and tender when he 
speaks of purifying suffering, which detaches the soul from sin 
and draws it closer to God. This is how he interprets this per- 
spective: 


Do not complain of being afflicted; think that you are in the company 
of Jesus, that by affliction you efface your crimes and acquire great merit. 
What must be feared is to offend the Lord. Except for that, neither 
affliction, nor the attacks of the enemy will be able to sadden a truly 
wise soul. If you cast a spark into the ocean, is it not immediately extin- 
guished? So it is with suffering; though it be excessive, when it encounters 
a pure conscience, it is dissipated and vanishes forthwith. This is why 
St. Paul did not cease to rejoice, because he had trust in God; and he 
was not even conscious of his cruel trials. He was a man and he suffered, 
but without letting himself be cast down. . . . Surrounded daily by a 
cloud of trials, he rejoiced and trembled as in a delightful garden. He 
who possesses such joy will not suffer himself to be trespassed upon by 
any pain, while, on the other hand, he who does not possess it is accessi- 
ble to pain of every kind. Joy according to God is stronger than any 
armor; nothing can cast it into discouragement and disappointment; it 
endures all with generosity. 7° 


This is the supreme proof of courage and the last word in re- 
nunciation. On one condition: to endure all without complain- 
ing, and to prefer the will of God to one’s own will. Like St. Paul, 
his model, Chrysostom declared that, in exchange for all his 
labors, it was recompense enough for him to do what pleased the 
Lord. 





22 Hom. I, 4 in II ad Cor.; PG, 61, 418-427. 
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It is then not surprising to hear him repeat at every oppor- 
tunity: Glory to God for all things. It was, according to the re- 
mark of Palladius, the motto of the Saint. To his friend Paeanius, 
he uttered a dithyrambic eulogy of this motto: “Cease not to 
repeat this saying which brought Job a crown, this word which 
put to flight the Devil; this is what takes away all disturbance. 
Continue, then, to ‘charm’ with it everything that happens to 

This is not a merely stoic resignation; this is love. It is the 
loving acceptance of the will of God, in a perpetual recognition 
of His glory and in an uninterrupted act of thanksgiving. It was 
indeed the state of the soul of the poor exile in the last years of 
his life. He proclaimed it in an improvisation of lofty flight: 


Blessed be God! In parting, I left you this farewell word. And this 
act of thanksgiving I repeat. Circumstances have changed, but the dox- 
ology remains the same. Exiled, I gave thanks; recalled, again I bless. 
The seasons differ, but winter and summer proceed to the same end, 
which is the fertility of the land. . . . Blessed be God who has permitted 
the storm, blessed be God who has scattered it and who has brought back 
serenity. If I say this to you, it is to fortify you in the habit of blessing 
God in all circumstances. Prosperity befalls you? Bless God that it may 
be lasting. Do trials strike? Bless Him just the same, and His goodness 
will put an end to them. . . . In the calm, the pilot does not grow lax, 
nor does the tempest cast down his courage. Blessed, then, be the Lord! *4 


These words summarize also the whole of his message to 
Olympias. ‘These words, or others like them, were multiplied in 
his mouth and from his pen during his years of exile. They be- 
came his leitmotiv. And when at last he was set on the way to a 
still more distant exile, when he wandered from place to place, 
“baked by the sun like the fruit on the topmost branches of the 
tree,’ and when he was to die, alone and abandoned, he breathed 
forth his sentiments in these admirable words which were his 
last: Glory to God in all things. It was the 14th of September, 407. 






































No phrase can summarize more happily the life of Chrysostom, 
model of patience and of heroism, teacher of courage and of hope. 








°3 Ep. ad Paeanium, CXCIII; PG, 52, 720. 


24 Sermo post reditum ab exsilio; PG, 52, 439-442. 






















ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ON JOY IN SUFFERING 


T- 
y “Most DEAR OLYMPIAS 
IS, 
oO Chrysostom’s promises and hopes were not realized during his 
h lifetime, but at least they bestowed upon Olympias an immense 
e. good, for it was in this conviction that he wrote them: 
O , ° . . . - ° 
What constitutes our pride is the testimony of our conscience that we 
have conducted ourselves in the world, and most especially in your 
le regard, with the holiness and sincerity that come from God, not with 
n worldly wisdom, but with the grace of God. In fact, there is nothing in 
1S our letters save what you read and understand in them. And I hope that 
of you will understand fully, as you have understood us in part, that you 
can be proud of us, as we of you, in the day of our Lord Jesus.” 
is 
c- 
5. 
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*5 Hom. I in II ad Cor.; PG, 61, 382-391. 









Love is for the Strong 


Virginia M. Shaddy 


F I should speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but 

do not have charity, I have become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And if I have prophecy and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and if I have all faith so as to remove moun- 
tains, yet do not have charity, I am nothing. And if I distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I deliver my body to be 
burned, yet do not have charity, it profits me nothing. 

“Charity is patient, is kind; charity does not envy, is not pre- 
tentious, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, is not self-seeking, 
is not provoked; thinks no evil, does not rejoice over wickedness, 
but rejoices with the truth; bears with all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things. 

“Charity never fails, whereas prophecies will disappear, and 
tongues will cease, and knowledge will be destroyed. .. . So there 
abide faith, hope, and charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity (I Cor. 13:1-8, 13). 

Everyone has a great admiration for these famous lines of St. 
Paul on charity, but too few have ever pondered them, or tried 
to get to the bottom of their real meaning. The question there- 
fore arises as to how this doctrine on charity can be translated 
into practical application in our daily lives. 

One of the main difficulties is realizing that to be charitable is 
not to be weak. Exactly the opposite. The gentleness with which 
charity speaks, rebukes, expresses love, is built upon a great 
strength. How can we say we do not know it? Christ has told us: 
“The kingdom of heaven has been enduring violent assaults, and 
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only the violent will seize it” (Matt. 11-12). A saint is a hero— 
strong, not a simpering weakling. 

Another common misconception about charity we carry around 
with us is that, if a person succeeds in controlling his tongue, 
he is automatically charitable. Custody of the tongue is certainly 

required. But charity goes deeper. First of all, it is based on 
humility, another strong and virile Christian virtue often asso- 

ciated with weakness. To be humble is to see the universe as it is, 

the creation of an all-perfect, all-loving God—and ourselves for 

exactly what we are: sinful, fallen creatures stumbling back to 

ly God from whom we came. We also have to think differently about 
others. We begin to realize that we are indeed “members of one 
another” (Eph. 4:25)—not so self-sufficient as we thought, but, 

rather, one in Christ. That is why it is so illogical to have a feel- 





. ing of condescension in doing a good turn to someone, as though 
° we were better than the person we help. 
ss This is what the mystical body—the human family in Christ— 
1 really means. We, the members, say “Our Father.” Christ said “My 
éf Father.” We are all one in Christ. In looking at another person 
- we look at another member of the same body to which we be- 
long; we see another person sin, and we can say, in a sense, 
. “That’s me there.” We are all children of Adam, bought back 
3 and paid for by Christ, gathered together in Christ, the new 
ss Adam. 
s, Gerald Vann, O.P., says in The Divine Pity that when we see 
another person who has fallen into sin, or who has a great weak- 
d ness, we must, in a very practical way, say, “There go I.” He is 
‘ us, so to speak. All of us are brothers in Christ or, as Father Vann 
f puts it, ‘““brother-men.” 
; MAN AFFECTING OTHER MEN 
( 
>. Man violated the law of his Creator. As a result, his intellect 
d was darkened, so that he cannot see truth very clearly. His will 
was weakened, so that he commits sin very easily. Evil after evil, 
5 error after error, is passed on down from father to son, from son 
h to his son, down through the ages. We are all, then, involved in 
t guilt, because we all have a lot of error and sinfulness in us, 


. which we pass on to others by bad example, occasions of sin, and 
the like. 
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When Christ came and took us to Himself and represented 
us as the God-man before His Father, He gave us a great oppor- 
tunity, offered us a great storehouse of graces. Through our free 
wills, our own efforts with the help of the grace Christ won for 
us, we can become strong, remedy and repair our weaknesses and 
evil inclinations, and, in turn, encourage good in others. 

Thinking about all this, realizing its truth, its reality, how 
can we not be humble, not be charitable, not let our charity spill 
over into our lives, into our every endeavor, every word, every 
action. We shall not say anything evil about another. We shall 
not even think it, because we shall be seeing our brother-men 
differently than we did before: all of us as one in Christ, Christ 
in each of us. 

This is love in the most exciting, real, and abiding sense. It 
will color everything—all our relationships, mother to son, wife 
to husband, friends to neighbors, to the world. Love is far from 
being weakness. “Love,” Father Vann reminds us, “is as strong 
as death.” 

Fulton Sheen says in his Way to Happiness that if we assume 
goodness in others, they become good. By “assuming goodness,” 
he means thinking it, believing it. We have heard it put in an- 


other way: “People become their labels.” If there is someone 
around us who thinks, and says or implies, that we are mean or 
bad-tempered or lazy, we take on the color of their way of think- 
ing about us and act that way to them. It is simply a psycholog- 
ical truth which ties in perfectly with the concept of charity we 
have been discussing. If we think of someone as good, speak of 


them as good, act toward them as good, goodness begins to stand 
out in them. Obviously enough, if there is a fault to be corrected 
in those under our care, we are bound to say something, do some- 
thing about it, firmly perhaps, though gently, with great love. 
Here is a powerhouse of possibility to create good around us 
in the world. Charity is a leaven which grows and brings forth 
great fruit. Or we can think of it as a mustard seed, small, vet 
producing fruit that is immense when compared to the little seed 
it came from. If we think about it, we are creators. We can 
create an unhealthy environment about us, which must, inevita- 
bly, have repercussions on others, as on ourselves. Or we can 
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create a good environment, making life easier instead of harder 
for other people. 


LOVE AND THE ABSENCE OF LOVE 


That is loving in a very real sense. And because of it our lives 
should take on a completely new vitality, new peace. It is not 
work or responsibility or failure which makes us miserable and 
unhappy. It is the absence of love. That is what produces in us 
all the jealousies, fears, suspicions, envies, the anxieties which 
wear us down—and wear us out. 

To love others does not mean that we should not take care of 
ourselves, that we must not provide for emergencies, or guard 
our own interests by taking the usual precautionary measures. 
This goes without saying. But these things can be done in a vital, 
healthy manner—all under charity, based on humility: man in 
his right place before God and among men. 

Weakness or cowardice? Not at all. Reality. 

History is brightened by the names of those heroes of charity 
and humility, who could by no stretch of the imagination be 
called weak. Look at St. Teresa of Avila, St. Thomas More, St. 
Joan of Arc, and all the other illustrious martyrs for faith, coun- 
try, humanity. 

And the fruit of charity? Once we have love within us it will 
burgeon into abundance all around us, in every corner of our 
lives. And from each fruit produced by the love that is in us 
will come forth other fruit, as a seed, planted, springs into life, 
shedding its seed again to spring into other new life. 

Perhaps our greatest difficulty is to apprehend the reality of it 
all. It seems to us too good to be true. Yet it is the will of the 
Creator that His kingdom be established upon the earth: Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done. If we hold back from the great 
destiny that is ours, if we disbelieve in the great love of God, 
then so much the worse for us. 

Christ once said, “The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light” (Luke 16:8). Those of the 
world learn to be kind, generous, tactful, for a selfish, worldly 
purpose. The children of God, with a great and eternal destiny 
before them, often do less. 
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CHARITY AND ACTIVITY: THE ROOT AND THE FLOWER 


What a precious thing that life is! What a great destiny is of- 
fered us! Our difficulty in realizing it stems in great part from 
the mad pace we go in this our age. Few of us do any real re- 
flecting, real thinking, real praying. Father Vann reminds us that 
without vision, man will perish, disintegrate. And vision derives 
from wisdom, and wisdom from reflection. We, on a merry-go- 
round, feel that we are doing something, getting somewhere, 
because we are moving in a dizzy whirl of activity. 

Of course activity 7s important, but as the result of reflection 
and prayer. The understanding and wisdom that grow out of 
reflection and prayer overflow into action. As one spiritual writer 
said, ‘Prayer that does not produce virtuous action is an illusion.” 

We can help to “renew all things in Christ,” to bring peace 
upon the earth through charity. We can begin to reverence the 
individuality in others, to see the good that is there, to be con- 
siderate of them, to understand and to love them. To sit back 
inactive is not only to settle for mediocrity, missing happiness 
ourselves, but to be responsible for evil taking over in the world 
about us. 

Charity, the spiritual life, truths about God, about life, about 
other men and ourselves—these are not facts suspended in space, 
divorced from life. They lie at the very heart of our daily lives. 

Life has no meaning without love. In finding love, we find 
ourselves. In loving others, we fulfill ourselves. In forgetting 
self, we become truly free. 

A great responsibility and a great destiny is ours. We must see 
its seriousness and its grandeur and we must make it the most 
intimate and urgent part of our lives. Before it is too late for 
ourselves and for our world, let us learn, for once and for all, 
what love really is. Let it grow and flower, in our minds and in 
our hearts. Love is strong. It will make us strong, and this is the 
only strength which will save our world. 











The Holy Hypocrisy 


Sylvester MacNutt, O.P. 


\ HEN the brown-robed Franciscans and the black-and-white- 

garbed Dominicans began tramping from village to village, 

a spiritual tremor ran through thirteenth century Europe. A new 

idea had taken the visible form of zealous, striding mendicants. 

The whole of Europe was startled by the marching of these eager 

men. ‘The movement was so different that it seemed a revolution. 
And it was. 


‘THE DIMMING OF TIME 


But the originality of the phenomenon of the wandering friars 
has become blurred by the passing of seven hundred years. The 
outlines have become faint; the colors have faded. At times timid 
writers have smudged or rubbed out the harsher lines until those 
early friars—except perhaps for St. Francis of Assisi—have be- 
come featureless faces mounted on formless bodies. You might 
not even recognize a great friar saint if he appeared at your home 
tonight, unannounced—St. Dominic, for example. 

To the non-Catholic Dominic de Guzman appears in history 
as the first inquisitor. As the Encyclopedia Brittanica solemnly 
declared in its article, “Dominic,” St. Dominic “fails in the high- 
er virtues of patience, magnanimity, reasonableness, and moder- 
ation. He is a prince of the Church, but not a saint, save in its 
oficial calendar.” ? 

A little grim, isn’t it? 


1Ninth edition. This article has since been revised. 
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And sometimes St. Dominic has even been distorted by Cath- 
olic writers; he has been characterized as a cold tactician—the or- 
ganization man of the thirteenth century. Even as brilliant an 
author as Chesterton, in his biography of St. Francis of Assisi, 
wrote that St. Dominic had the calculating mind of a soldier and 
was probably quite “appalled” by St. Francis’ devout irrespon- 
sibility. * 

One authentic event, which would give a more accurate pic- 
ture of St. Dominic’s own surprising methods, is often left out 
of his biographies. Perhaps it is too harsh for contemporary read- 
ers, but this story is a good example of one of the Saint’s key ideas, 
an idea with a very real application today. 

‘This story goes back to the earliest part of St. Dominic’s career, 
while he was still in the process of gathering his men about him. 
It seems that he and another companion, Dominic the Little, 
decided to spend an entire Lent lodged in a house belonging to 
some hospitable heretics. St. Dominic’s project for Lent was to 
convert the heretics. 

This was his plan of action: when his hosts came to his room 
to ask whether they could set up beds for their guests, Dominic 
said, no; he would be content to sleep on a wooden bench. When 
they asked what kind of food he and his companion would like, 
he told his hosts that since it was Lent all he wanted was bread 
washed down with cold water. 

And so they passed the entire Lent. To the further surprise of 
their hosts they would rise in the middle of each night to chant 
their prayers. Meanwhile, the generous heretics, especially the 
womenfolk, were growing worried about the health of the starv- 
ing visitors, and they repeatedly asked whether there was not 
something they could do to make the guests more comfortable. 

One day, towards the end of Lent, St. Dominic told his hosts 
that there was something they could do—he needed something 
to wear. Eager to be of help and perhaps privately pleased to 
see his spirit of penance weakening, one of the women quickly 
declared she was ready to sew the guests any clothes they needed. 

“Then,” said St. Dominic, “Make us hairshirts.” * 





2G. K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1934) 
p. 143. 

3 Monumenta historica S.P.N. Dominici (Rome: Institutum Historicum Ff. 
Praedicatorum, 1935) II, 226. 
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THE HOLY HYPOCRISY 


THe “Hoty Hypocrisy” 


This story epitomizes a central idea in St. Dominic’s spiritual 
revolution, an idea that can be summed up by saying that he 
recognized what we might call the advertising value of a morti- 
fied life. He saw that holiness had an apostolic value—that it 
should not be hidden under a bushel, but set high upon a candle- 
stick. Chesterton himself might have written a paradox about 
Dominic’s recognizing the apostolic value of the apostolic life. 

Peter Ferrand, writing within the decade after the Saint’s 
death, stated that Dominic advised his friars to practice penance 
for the purpose of edifying the populace and thus “by a kind of 
holy hypocrisy to stimulate them with reverence towards the 
faith and love of virtue.” * 

Realizing the terrible need of the people, St. Dominic had 
rushed out into the marketplaces and streets of unfaithful Baby- 
lon. He and St. Francis restated sanctity under its social aspect. 
If all saints were hermits in the wilderness or behind monastery 
walls, who would preach to the people? 

This idea of the contemplative emerging from his cell to re- 
new contact with the world was strange to the thirteenth century 
European. In wicked times holy men had fled to the wilderness 
to escape the world’s contamination. Hermits hastened into the 
desert, while men wishing to purify themselves in community 
chose the cloistered quiet of a monastery. But here was an inno- 
vation: friars roaming through the world, as did Dominic, who 
sought the cities and would stay up all night in an inn to convert 
an innkeeper. 

It was, then, one of St. Dominic’s original ideas to go out 
among the people and there practice such startling acts of virtue 
that the hostile world about him would have to take notice—and 
then listen to what he had to say. 





To some this plan of holy hypocrisy did not seem holy at all. 
It was like sounding the trumpet before giving alms. Yet, Dom- 
inic had to take the chance of sounding the trumpet if he hoped 
to win the people for Christ. As long as he did it for the right 
motive, he knew he was safe. 


4 Ibid., p. 227. 
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VIRTUE SHAMED 


St. Dominic’s difficult ideal of setting example has application 
today when Christians are often afraid of appearing virtuous. 
Such timidity is a change from Victorian days, when evil men 
were afraid of appearing evil and paid virtue lip-service. In an 
earlier age La Rochefoucauld had said: “Hypocrisy is the hom- 
age that vice offers to virtue.” One hundred years ago men took 
careful action to conceal their vices. The clandestine love affair 
was still clandestine—not followed by flash bulbs to satisfy the 
curious eyes of millions. Yesterday it might have spelled social 
ruin. Today it means box-office success. The devil is not stupid. 
He makes sure the lush attraction of evil is given its press re- 
lease. A snapshot of smiling movie stars on the brink of their 
next marriage hints at the delights of a perpetual life of unfold- 
ing romance. By a multitude of such tiny circumstances he tries 
to create a genially pressurized atmosphere where sin is accept- 
able and virtue feels as out of place as an early Christian at a 
Roman banquet. As one beatnik put it: “Hell is passé.” 

In the face of such social pressure, some virtuous people are 
fearful of being thought naive and so paint themselves with a 
dash of crimson to appear more evil than they really are. The 
interesting sinner often makes better conversation than the earn- 
est Christian, and virtue is tempted to hide except for a brief ap- 
pearance on Sunday morning. The very word “virtue” has taken 
on a dull and gloomy ring. The positions are now reversed: virtue 
pays lip-service to evil. 

It was while in the midst of such a world converted to heresy 
by the appealing example of evil, that Dominic decided the only 
sure way of converting the people was through the power of still 
stronger example. People are affected by what they see, and a 
Christendom made up of believers trying to attain a hidden sanc- 
tity is not going to convert a pagan world with no way of detect- 
ing the secret virtue within. The apostolic problem in the United 
States today lies partly in this: too many Catholics do not visibly 
differ from the secularistic world surrounding them. 

The entire life of St. Dominic cries out that it is not enough 
to practice the mere spirit of a virtue if it is to have its full apos- 
tolic effect. The spirit is not visible to the crude sight of man, 
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unless it is strongly reinforced by bold exterior reality. A Cath- 


olic’s virtue must set him apart, even before his friends notice 


, him ordering fish on Friday. The example of a religious should 
be as striking as his religious garb. 

l When St. Dominic asked his hosts for the gift of a hairshirt, 

: he was trying to make a point. And he made it; his hosts were 


now ready to listen. 


THE GENESIS OF THE IDEA 


The way in which St. Dominic came to realize the power of 
example is important for us to notice. The secular conditions of 
thirteenth century Europe demanded that he found an order 

; that would strive to convert men by the strength of example as 
: well as by words. 

, The faithful were then (about 1210) being won over by the 
Albigensian preachers, the “perfect,” who led rigidly ascetic lives 
and preached whenever possible. The “‘perfect’’ fasted and macer- 


ated their thin bodies. Dominic saw that the people, greatly im- 
pressed by the example of the “perfect,” were correspondingly 
unmoved by Catholic spokesmen who were living in an unin- 
spired routine of tepidity. 
One early biographer, writing about the power of the heretics’ 
| example, frankly admitted, “Who, even if he were wise, would 
not have been deceived at first glance by such persons? Who 
| would not have thought them holy?’’® The situation was des- 
perate. 
As the people of southern France drifted further from the 
Church, the Pope summoned the Cistercian monks to come out 
of their monastic seclusion and preach to the wavering popu- 
lace. The ancient, proven ideal of their order had always been 
to retire from the distracting influence of the world. It was, 
therefore, only with reluctance that they left their stone cloisters 
for the open roads. They followed the custom of the day and 
gathered retinues of servants and soldiers to maintain the dignity 
of their office. Thus equipped they prudently ventured forth to 
preach. 
But the poor peasants were not impressed, either by the 





5 Ibid., p. 225. 
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preachers’ words or by their appearance. Realizing the futility 
of the old methods the Cistercian missionaries retreated to Mont- 
pellier to hold a meeting and come up with a new plan of action. 

At this point St. Dominic enters history. He was traveling 
through Montpellier in the company of his bishop, Diego of 
Osma. The Cistercians had heard of Bishop Diego’s practical 
holiness and asked his advice. He rose from his seat and boldly 
told them that as things stood they were simply no match for 
the “‘perfect.” If they wanted to make an impression on the con- 
fused populace, they must return to the primitive simplicity of 
the gospel and imitate the first apostles. He offered to join the 
preaching band himself and, to set a vigorous example, he sent 
his own horses, servants, and wardrobe trunks back to Spain. 
From that time on “they began to preach the faith on foot, with- 
out expenses, and in voluntary poverty.” © 

Slow attrition nearly destroyed the mission, until, eventually, 
Dominic remained alone. Gradually he gathered his first follow- 
ers, who would later form an order to carry on the preaching 
and who would also live like the first apostles. Thus, from the 
beginning, the notion of apostolate in St. Dominic’s mind meant 
a state of life imitating that of the first preachers of the gospel, 
the original apostles, in order to impress people with a flesh and 
blood example of holiness. 


THE NEw IDEAL 


This idea of living exactly like the apostles was the brave new 
note sounded by the armies of friars following after Dominic and 
Francis. Perhaps we may have difficulty seeing why this whole 
idea seemed revolutionary to a thirteenth century European, be- 
cause the word “‘apostle”’ to us means something totally different 
than it meant to enthusiastic Christians of the Middle Ages. Some 
of the old gusto and vitality have gone out of the word. 

Our idea of apostle refers, more or less, to a man who is intent 
upon converting others. A lay apostle, for instance, is a zealous 
person who takes every opportunity to bring his non-Catholic 
friends into the Church. 

But to the man of the Middle Ages the apostle was not merely 


6 Ibid., p. 37. 
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a man who desired the conversion of the infidel, not only a man 
given a commission to preach, even to the ends of the earth, but 
he was, above all, a man who embraced a state of life identical to 
that followed by the original apostles. His example preached even 
when he was silent. He was a living image of the original seventy- 
two disciples suddenly transplanted onto the contemporary scene. 
Medieval artists, who painted Christ and His Blessed Mother 
dressed in peasant costumes, who pictured Roman soldiers carry- 
ing pike and halberd, were delighted to imagine Dominicans and 
Franciscans as resurrected apostles. Enthusiastic writers spoke of 
the spiritual resurgence as a return to the apostolic days of the 
primitive Church. Pope Gregory IX proudly wrote of St. Dom- 
inic: “I knew the man; he was a follower of the complete rule 
of the apostles.” 7 

St. Dominic demanded that his followers keep this apostolic 
rule, because he clearly saw that the times demanded it. Not only 
were the Catholics outnumbered by the Albigensian preachers, 
but they suffered by comparison in the quality of their lives. The 
people were frankly impressed by the mortified example of the 
“perfect,” and were unmoved by the oldtime preachers, good 
men though they were, who ate and dressed better than the 
ordinary man. Beautifully equipped horses, trains of servants, and 
expensive clothes were supposed to enhance the preachers’ dig- 
nity, but they had no effect in convincing the masses that the 
Catholics were spiritually alive. 

And so, from the beginning, St. Dominic connected the success 
of his preaching with the imitation of the apostolic way of life. 
“Poor and on foot,” he must “‘preach the poor Christ.” Preaching 
would not have its full effect if merely accompanied by the spirit 
of poverty. The apostle’s inner virtue must be broadcast by an 
admirable, not to say a startling, example of a very real and ap- 
parent poverty. 

In this way St. Dominic aroused curiosity; imaginations were 
stirred, and inquisitive thinking followed. Men had listened and 
paid no attention; now men saw and took fire. Even the uni- 
versity centers were disturbed; professors ceased their lecturing 
to join the marching friars. Such was the power of example. 


7 Ibid., p. 85. 
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FOLLOWING THE GOSPEL 


It is clear that St. Dominic drew the inspiration for his way ol 
life from our Lord’s personal instructions to the first seventy-two 
preachers. (Accounts of their mission may be read in Matt. 10, 
Mark 6, and Luke 10.) Our Lord sent them out, two by two, on 
foot. He told them to take no money and no bread. All these 
orders were also followed to the letter by St. Dominic. It was his 
exactness in carrying out the Gospel text which so impressed his 
contemporaries and made them exclaim that the days of the first 
apostles had returned. St. Dominic was always keenly aware of 
the apostolic effect these actions had upon the people. 

Even walking barefoot served its apostolic purpose. Once a 
heretic guide was showing St. Dominic’s band the road from one 
village to another. Noticing that Dominic had taken off his shoes, 
the gloating guide purposely led the travelers off the path onto 
rocky ground, covered with prickly briar bushes. Instead of com- 
plaining Dominic followed behind on bloody feet, leaving a small 
crimson trail over the rocks. This scene of patient courage so 
impressed the guide that he was first shamed, then converted. 

This was the holy hypocrisy at work. But the impression should 
not be that he practiced such penance only when others were 
about. Often he tramped barefoot on the lonely roads between 
cities. Then, upon arriving within sight of a settlement, he would 
put on his sandals to walk through the streets. Brother Bonivisio 
recalled that he often offered to carry the sandals, but St. Dominic 
preferred to save him the trouble and slung them over his own 
shoulders. Once they came to a section of road all covered with 
sharp stones, and Dominic remarked, ‘““What a wretch I am; here 
I was once forced to put on my shoes.”’ When Brother Bonivisio 
asked him why he had done it, the answer was, “It began to 
rain.” § 

And so, with or without witnesses, he practiced hard penance. 
But always he was aware of the power of his example. When, hot 
and dusty after an all-day march of twenty or thirty miles, he 
arrived in the evening at a village, he and his companions would 
stop at a forest pool or farmyard well to slake their thirst. Then 
when they entered the village inn to eat, a prodigious thirst 


8 Ibid., p. 139. 
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would not tempt them to drink so much wine or water as to 
excite the citizens’ comment. 

Hunger, too, had its apostolic value, and this delightful story 
is told of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, St. Dominic’s immediate suc- 
cessor as head of the Dominican Order. One day Dominic was 
traveling through a mountain district with a large group of 
novices. It came time for dinner and, as usual, they stopped out- 
side a town before eating. Blessed Jordan sent some novices into 
the village to beg bread, but they had no success and brought 
back nothing but crusts enough for two. Blessed Jordan was de- 
lighted by this mortification of hard crusts and managed so to lift 
the spirits of the famished friars that they all began to sing. While 
they were all singing at the top of their voices a woman passed by 
and, hearing the furor, was scandalized. They must all be drunk, 
she thought, and then exclaimed out loud, “Can these be reli- 
gious?’ Upon discovering that they were all singing because they 
were happy at making the sacrifice of their dinner, she was so 
impressed that she hurried home to fetch bread, wine, and 
cheese. ° 

To show his scorn for solicitude in regard to the things of this 
world, St. Dominic chose the visible sign of poor clothing. He 
himself wore only one habit. Brother Fruger, testifying at the 
process of canonization, noted that even in wintertime Dominic 
wore only that one habit, ’° and an abbot added that it was ob- 
viously patched. With businesslike eye, Brother Ralph, the 
procurator, noticed that Dominic’s scapular was too short, that 
his habit was worse than that of all the other brethren, and that 
he never tried to hide these shabby clothes under his cloak when 
he went to meet important personages. ” 

Again this was the holy hypocrisy at work, and, for its apostolic 
value, St. Dominic imposed poor clothing upon his followers— 
a command that was repeated by the chapter of 1248, demanding 
that clerics and lay brothers alike should remain content with 
their cheap garments. ™ 


9 J. Mothon, O.P., Vie du Bienheureux Jourdain de Saxe (Paris: Tequi, 1894) 
p. 206. 


10 Monumenta historica, p. 166. 11 [bid., p. 184. 12 Tbid., p. 157. 


13 Constitutiones, Declarationes, et Ordinationes Capitulorum Generalium Sacri 
Ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome: Morini, 1862) I, 482. 
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IN Our Own Day 


All this happened way back in the past, when preachers still 
walked from city to city, when they carried staves to symbolize 
their preaching mission. But what does their literal following of 
the apostolic rule mean to us today? 

We know that the popes have expressly forbidden a literal fol- 
lowing of the apostolic life as envisioned by the early friars, for 
the Holy See was forced to outlaw their door to door begging 
(which they had once regarded as an integra! part of the apos- 
tolic state) in order to stop certain gross abuses and _ scandals 
caused by unworthy mendicants who failed to imitate the true 
spirit of Dominic and Francis. That literal following of the apos- 
tolic rule has disappeared into the pages of distant history. 

But the real message of the mendicants lay in their insistence 
that preaching will not be effective unless it is reinforced by a 
striking example of holiness. ‘That message remains true today. 

The preachers who failed to move the Albigensees from the 
saddle of a well-groomed horse may very well have possessed a 
true spirit of poverty. Deep down in their hearts they may have 
been detached from the riches of this world. But the point is, 
nobody could see it. 

People are affected by what they see, and a Christendom made 
up of believers trying to attain heaven and at the same time pile 
up riches in this world is not likely to make a vivid impression 
on a pagan world which has no way of detecting the secret de- 
tachment within. Job, when rich, was virtuous, but nobody 
noticed it. Not even the devil was sure. 

If St. Dominic’s ideal were applied to our country today it 
would mean that Catholics of apostolic spirit would realize the 
value of setting a striking example of holiness. To the extent that 
ours is a wealthier, more self-indulgent age than St. Dominic’s, 
voluntary poverty and mortification would stand as an even 
stronger sign of contradiction against the materialism of the day. 
Many people outside the Church honestly seek God, but too often 
the only visible signs of the Church they see are her external 
aspects of wealth and power: her buildings and the exercise of 
authority, which are so necessary but do so little to attract those 
outside the Church—and often repel them. In the Church’s pow- 
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er they do not recognize the signs of the vibrant spiritual life 
they seek. 

The note of the true Church for which these people search is 
that of holiness. This they can only find in the lives of the Catho- 
lics they know, laymen as well as priests and religious. 

To this desire for holiness St. Dominic’s idea of the apostolate 
perfectly corresponds. He tried to give the people a flesh-and- 
blood answer to the question: “Which is the true Church?’ not 
just a textbook reply. Here, he would say, are men and women 
who drink deep at the source, at the fountain of grace. See what 
a difference it makes! 

The thirst for truth, as felt by a non-Catholic, is movingly 
expressed by Clare Booth Luce: 


I believe that every man and woman who has ever heard of the 
Church that preaches Christ Crucified, feels in his heart that he could 
be converted to it... if, ah, if! he only met the “right priest.” And 
every non-Catholic who encounters a priest anywhere, on a bus, a train, 
even on a traffic island, looks to see if he is that Man. All the prejudices 
and predispositions he has towards the Church of Rome are thus forever 
focussing and converging upon each priest he sees or meets, however 
casual the encounter. 

Thus, he says, way back in his mind: this creature in black, he is an 
agent of that God that I do not or cannot believe in. I can now judge 
of my own judgment by this man. I can judge his Church by this man. 
If it is possible, the non-Catholic begins then a conversation. 

“Father,” he begins, “here is something I have always wanted to ask 
a priest.” And he asks about this or that ritual, this or that doctrine, this 
or that stand the Church is supposed to be taking on this or that issue. 
Are you wondering the whole while, if he could be converted, if you 
said just the right thing, at the right moment? Well, he is wondering. 
too, if you are the man who could ever convert him. 

Emerson once said: “What you are thunders so I can’t hear what you 
say.” The non-Catholic listens. But he doesn’t really hear. What you are 
is thundering the real answer he is seeking. 1+ 


THE LAYMAN’s APOSTOLATE 


The same apostolic opportunity comes to the layman as well as 
to the priest or sister. ‘The layman who realizes the tremendous 


lt Winning Converts, ed. by John O’Brien (New York: P. J. Kennedy and 
Sons, 1948) p. 65. 
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power of his example does not go searching for feeble excuses to 
do the least possible in his religious duties for fear of appearing 
different. Rather than regarding Friday dinner with a non-Cath- 
olic as a source of embarrassment, he cheerfully practices absti- 
nence with the joyful boldness of a Cyrano de Bergerac wearing 
his white plume. 

His home does not belie his faith by the careful removal of all 
religious objects from view, as in those houses where the only 
crucifix is hidden away in a bureau drawer awaiting the last 
sacraments and death’s moment of truth. As soon as strangers 
enter a Catholic home they should be aware that Christ and His 
mother are not replaced by ancestral portraits. Paintings, furnish- 
ings, and decorations give the immediate impression that this is 
a home of love and prayer. 

Chastity, too, has a powerful apostolic force, especially today 
when temptations against purity are strong. For a young person 
to remain chaste, in spite of the urgings of willing companions, 
amid the enticements of reading matter and entertainments, is in 
itself a provocative example to non-Catholics. ‘To some, chastity 
seems hardly believable, to others, an intolerable restriction, but 
in most, it creates respect for the young man or woman who lives 
deeply enough in the spirit to forego the momentary pleasures 
of the flesh. 

Some Christians, desiring to remain chaste, are still afraid of 
being considered naive, and so, by their conversation, appear to 
condone the sins they inwardly reject. This is unholy hypocrisy, 
the lip-service the timid pay to vice. The courageous Christian is 
glad to be and to be known as—chaste. 

Such apostolic love of purity was always close to St. Dominic’s 
heart. In his last moments he gathered the friars about his death- 
bed—the floor—and said: “If you, too, remain pure, the clean- 
ness of your life and the fragrance of your unsullied good name 
will have the wonderful result of securing the good will of the 
people.” 





A modern example is Shirley O’Neill, the girl who rescued her 
shark-torn companion from the waters off San Francisco and then 
baptized him as he lay dying on the beach. For that heroic action 
she won public recognition. But earlier in the day she had pre- 


15 Dominican Breviary, August 11, lesson vi. 
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pared his conversion with a smaller act of Christian boldness: she 
had told him that his body was a temple of the Holy Spirit. 


‘THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


Married Catholics, too, whether they intend it or not, are a 
constant example to their friends and neighbors. Other couples 
in the neighborhood are interested in finding out whether social 
status and wealth mean more to this Catholic family than do the 
mixed delight and burden of raising children. Friends curiously 
watch to see how the Catholic couple rates the relative importance 
of other things of this world when they come into conflict with 
the eternal values set by God Himself. Because of the stress placed 
upon “togetherness” and getting along with others, a persistent 
temptation urges the Catholic family to seek social approval and 
conform to the comfortable home and garden standards of this 
world. Even when parents are steadfast, their children may join 
in the unremitting pressure by constantly reminding them: “But 
everyone else is doing it; why can’t I?” 

sut instead of being converted by the world the Catholic fam- 
ily must try to convert the world—or at least their neighborhood. 
They are bound to be somewhat different from the families 
around them; they can welcome the opportunity. Others are 
bound to notice, and when they do the Catholic family can ac- 
cept this notoriety, neither shamefacedly nor in a spirit of vanity, 
but joyfully and simply, hoping that others will be attracted to 
love God through the example of their home life—poor though 
it may be in luxuries. 

Religion, too: prayers before and after meals, the family Rosary 
—all these things can be practiced openly when they do not 
cause derision. In every aspect of family life, especially in the 
most ordinary, the attitude of the Catholic husband and wife, 
when centered on God, is impressive to the outsider, because then 
it does not appear put on, but as part of their very being. Prac- 
tical ways of centering the everyday life of the home upon the 
things of God can be found, delightfully expressed, in Mary Reed 
Newland’s book We and Our Children. The life of the Catholic 
family should be so attractive an example of stalwart, joyful holi- 
ness, that the surrounding world will be forced to take notice, 
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then to admire, and finally to try to imitate their march towards 
the kingdom of heaven. 


PRIESTS AND RELIGIOUS 


Above all, St. Dominic’s ideal has a meaning for priests and 
religious, for they have vowed to be more perfect than others. 
Outsiders look upon them, somehow, as authentic, official ex- 
amples of what it means to be a Catholic. Within his heart the 
non-Catholic wonders what it is like to enter the Church, and 
he looks to see what has happened to those who are not only in 
the Church, but live closest to the altar. Does this priest—or sister 
—seem happy? Has he really found God? 

As Clare Booth Luce remarks, the non-Catholic usually judges 
the Church by her members rather than by her doctrines. ‘They 
know that a man or woman who professes to love God ought to be 
happy, far happier than they, with their human loves and their 
treasures gathered upon earth. If he seems glum—vwell, then, 
either these Catholics do not have the right answer, or, if they do, 
religious life must be a grim, unnatural sort of torture, which 
had best be avoided. If a religious by profession seems unable to 
find God, then why should anyone else even bother trying? 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne judged priests harshly merely be- 
cause he didn’t like the looks of those he saw, it simply indicates 
that he, like so many other non-Catholics, had a definite idea of 
what a priest should look like. When an occasional priest is 
wrongly condemned because of his girth it only shows that non- 
Catholics often expect to see remarkable evidence of mortifica- 
tion. Even when the Church’s enemies attack the clergy they are 
implicitly admitting that they are looking for signs of holiness 
and are wrathfully disappointed in failing to find them through 
their own criteria. 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


Reactions to The Nun’s Story show this intense curiosity of 
non-Catholics in search of the human _ personification of the 
Church’s doctrines worked out in practice: book and movie were 
both popular successes. But they also illustrate the power of neg- 
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ative example, for, although this biographical novel is an example 
of the unhappiness of only one individual, some readers gener- 
alize and come to the conclusion that religious life is in itself 
grim and unhappy. In spite of the fact that the former nun, the 
original for the main character in the book, says that her de- 
parture was a personal failure, people still persist in congratulat- 
ing her for the courage she showed in leaving. No matter what 
the nun could have said about the happiness of those who have 
the vocation, there will always be a few readers who will not 
believe what she says, because they have seen the vivid, pulsing 
image of the one who was unhappy. Such is the enormous power 
of example to attract or repel. 

St. Dominic was well aware of the power of example. In order 
to overthrow the heretics of his day and draw his fellowmen to 
Christ he adopted an ancient but always effective instrument— 
the example of a life lived in strict accord with the gospel. What 
St. Dominic did for his contemporaries by his examples of morti- 
fication, penance, and poverty in particular, Catholics of today 
must do for their contemporaries by their examples of bold fidel- 
ity in carrying out the duties of their Christian calling, whatever 
it may be. Catholics today must follow St. Dominic in heeding 
Christ’s injunction of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works and 
olorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 5:16). 





No Time to Pray 
Hilda Graef 


WE often read in the lives of the saints, and also of other holy 
men and women of bygone ages, that they used to pray 
whole nights and gave many hours even of the day to converse 
with God. It sometimes worries us that we seem to be quite un- 
able to do the same. Sunday Mass, of course, and perhaps even 
several weekday Masses, short morning and night prayers, and 
an occasional Rosary—but beyond that it seems impossible to 
go. And we ask ourselves whether we ought not to be able to do 
a little more. We may think of half an hour’s meditation every 
day, for example-—yet this seems quite beyond us. How did these 
people, say, a St. Thomas More or a St. Louis of France—surely 
very busy men, one a chancellor, the other a king—manage to 
say a long Office daily and to remain in contemplation for hours. 
First of all, we may quite honestly admit that they were out- 
standing personalities. We need not even go to the canonized 
saint. Today, too, there are people in every walk of life who 
seem to fit twice or three times as much work into their twenty- 
four hours as most others. And that is what nearly all the saints 
have been capable of doing: they did all the work required of 
them and, on top of it, made time for long stretches of prayer. 
From the natural point of view it is largely a matter of concen- 
tration, of the capacity for doing without so much sleep, and so 
forth. But most of us, being less gifted, cannot very well do this. 
But even apart from these considerations there are other dif- 
ficulties. The whole rhythm of our life differs from that of former 
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centuries. For one thing, we have far more distractions. Even 
fifty years ago there existed neither cinema nor radio, let alone 
television. ‘The motor car had just begun to make its appearance, 
and airplanes seemed a dream of some eccentrics. Even those of 
us who are middle-aged today cannot recall what life was like 
without all these modern inventions. But one thing is certain: 
outward circumstances were very different then, and they made 
concentration far easier than it is today, when our senses are 
constantly bombarded by all manner of noises and images which 
claim both our attention and our time. 


sut it is not only these new forms of amusement that absorb 
our energy. Ours is a far more competitive society than that of 
our grandparents, and for good or ill we have to adapt ourselves 
to its requirements. It is not just a matter of “keeping up with 
the Joneses,” and of parading the largest cars and the most ex- 
pensive furs to hold on to what we deem our rightful place in 
society. A Christian could not go as far as that. Nevertheless, it 
is very often a bare necessity to hold our own in contemporary 
society in order to be able to bring up a normal-sized family and 
also to fulfill our Christian duty of helping others. To survive 
in such a society often demands all the energy one can muster. 
How can there be still time for prayer and for the calm, tranquil 
converse with God of which we read so much in spiritual books? 
It seems as if it were unattainable today—a wonderful dream in- 
capable of realization this side of the grave. 





PRAYER IN OurR CHANGING TIMES 


Yet God commands prayer. Our Lord gave us detailed teach- 
ing on prayer and St. Paul told his converts to pray without 
ceasing. God does not command the impossible, nor do His com- 
mandments become invalid with the change of times and con- 
ditions. But the way in which they are carried out may very well 
change, and this is especially so in the matter of prayer and wor- 
ship. We may think only of the extraordinary difference between 
Eastern and Western liturgies. In the East the Mass takes many 
hours and is accompanied by the most intricate chant. Even a 
Solemn High Mass in the West lasts not much longer than an 
hour, and the ordinary Low Mass less than half this time. The 
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Office of the monks of the East shows the same difference: on 
Mount Athos they chant their prayers almost all day long: in 
Western monasteries the choir Office takes hardly more than two 
hours. 

If there are such enormous differences even among religious 
of different rites, surely it is only reasonable that the prayer of 
the laymen and laywomen should also be adapted to their varying 
circumstances. Obviously, we cannot change the age we live in; 
we cannot refuse to make use of the modern amenities. ‘The prob 
lem is how to integrate them into an authentic spiritual life. 

Though, obviously, it is necessary to give a certain amount of 
time each day to conscious thought of God, the basic need is to 
bring Him into all our activities, both work and play. Perhaps it 
might be a help to think deliberately for a few moments that the 
work I am going to do is necessary for my own and my family’s 
livelihood since this is the will of God for me, that the recreation 
I am going to take is also God’s will, because relaxation is neces- 


sary for man to keep up his capacity for work. In fact, a kind of 


grace before work and recreation may be as beneficial and sancti- 
fying as grace before meals. In such a way it would be possible 
to refer all the activities of our day to God without having to 
recite long prayers. 

However, without a certain amount of formal prayer, both 
vocal and mental, it would hardly be possible to cultivate a state 
of mind which habitually refers everything to God. But how find 
the time for this? I think we all really manage to find time to do 
the things we like doing. If we would only like prayer as much 
as we like, say, watching television or playing baseball or gossip- 
ing with our best friend we would surely manage to find time for 
it. Now St. Thomas Aquinas says that in order to love someone 
or something we must first know him. How can we love prayer 
if we do not really know what it is? Of course we all know the 
Our Father and the Hail Mary, and some of prayers in our pray- 
erbook. The trouble, however, with the two former at. least, 
seems to be that we know them too well, and therefore know 
them not at all. That sounds paradoxical, but it is the truth. We 
learned these prayers when we were quite small children and 
have said (or worse, garbled) them ever since. As to the prayers 
in many of our devotional books they are often couched in such 
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terms as to seem totally unreal to us. The sweet Jesus in whose 
wounds we desire to bury ourselves forever and suchlike expres- 
sions, however sincere on the lips of those who first uttered them, 
are far removed from our own mentality. The one great object 
of prayer is to unite us to God, but this goal cannot be reached 
either by the mere gabbling of set formulas, however profound 
their meaning, or by the expression of feelings quite removed 
from our own experience. If this is how we use our prayer time, 
it is not surprising that we tend to curtail, or even drop, them 
altogether. 

For the first condition for prayer to be fruitful is that it 
be completely sincere. Christ Himself taught us that in His 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican. The publican was quite 
incapable of making fine phrases, nor did he recite long formulas. 
He only expressed in the simplest terms possible his profound 
conviction of being a sinner and stated his need for God’s mercy: 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” But it was enough. He went 
out of the temple justified. 


Jusr TO BE ABLE TO ‘TELL SOMEONE 


There are, unfortunately, in the lives of most of us a great 
many occasions when we cannot be completely sincere. We can- 
not reveal our innermost feelings, we have to “go carefully” when 
talking to others, for if we say exactly what we would like to say 
we might either hurt them or harm ourselves. Is it not a relief 
to be able to tell at least one Person our most intimate thoughts, 
to be utterly and completely frank with Him without fear of be- 
ing misunderstood or spoiling our chances? For this is precisely 
what prayer means: to open our heart to God—who knows even 
better than we ourselves when we are insincere, and who is not 
deceived even by the fine words that yet leave us cold, because 
they do not express what is really in our mind. Missing prayer 
means, among other things, missing the opportunity of being 
wholly ourselves, wholly true. 

This in itself would be a sufficient reason to love and practice 
prayer. But this is only the human side of it. Prayer is converse 
with God. To many of us this, too, will be a mere formula, but 
only until we begin to pray sincerely, baring our thoughts, our 
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aspirations, all that is most hidden in us to God. Once we have 
begun to do this, it will no longer be an empty form of words, 
for if we open ourselves to God consistently for a certain length 
of time we shall realize that He responds. By this we do not un- 
derstand what is usually called ‘“‘an answer to prayer.’ What we 
mean is that we shall gradually begin to realize that we are “in 
contact” with God. This need not be a “felt” presence of God, 
though it may take this form. It will most often be a new direc- 
tion to our life. We shall become surer of ourselves, of what is 
right and wrong; our character will become more unified; we 
shall be and appear also to others to be men and women with a 
purpose, sincere, reliable, knowing our way, needing neither 
psychoanalyst’s treatment nor “‘happiness pills” to be able to cope 
with the difficulties of life. 

The more sincere we are in our prayer, the more effective 
will it become and the more time we shall want to devote to it. 
But we have still not answered the question of how to find time. 
‘Taking into consideration the difhculties confronting us especial- 
ly in the twentieth century, which we have already mentioned, 
there are nevertheless many opportunities even in the busiest 
life for, say, a quarter or half hour’s converse with God. The 
early morning hours, beloved by the saints, may not be possible 
for most of us who, owing to modern conditions and modern 
nerves, find it difficult to get up for our work before we actually 
have to. On the other hand, many are often unable to go to sleep 
immediately after going to bed. They might use this to speak to 
God, to listen to the still, small voice of their own conscience 
that will bring them into touch with Him. For in our busy, quick- 
living time it is not necessary to be in a formal attitude of prayer 
in order to establish contact with God. He knows how tired we 
are after a long day’s work and will not take it amiss if we come 
to Him in a physical posture of relaxation, which, incidentally, 
may rather be helpful to prayer, because it removes not only 
physical but psychological tensions. 

There are other possibilities. ‘The evening Mass has become 
amazingly popular, because it is a real answer to our modern 
needs: Mass no longer implies a tearing hurry before breakfast, 
with one’s mind already on all the problems and difficulties the 
day’s work may bring; and after it is over we can relax and give 
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to God a far more undivided attention than would have been 
possible early in the morning. This also will be a good time for 
private prayers. Ideal, of course, in church before or after eve- 
ning Mass. But if this is impossible, a half hour, or even only 
a quarter, just after coming home from work. Many people find 
time for a prolonged bath before dinner—why not for a spell of 
prayer? ‘The lunch hour, too, if it is long enough, can offer an 
opportunity for slipping into church for a period of meditation. 
And the busy housewife? It is quite remarkable how much time 
she normally has for chats while doing her shopping. Could she 
not, on her way to the supermarket, stop for a little while at a 
church—even if it means passing Mrs. Jones with no more than 
a brief “Good morning’’? 


PRAYER AND WorRK 


These are a few practical suggestions on how to fit prayer into 
a busy day. For prayer and work, even prayer and recreation, are 
not hostile to, but rather helpful to, each other. Man was created 
to love and praise God in many ways, not only through prayer, 
but by work, by all creative activities, in short through his whole 
life. Therefore all the different aspects of man’s life are related to 
God, though some more, others less, directly. Prayer, being, as we 
have seen, converse with God, it is more directly related to Him. 
Hence through prayer all man’s other activities will be ordered 
towards God. So it is obvious that a man who prays regularly will 
feel the effects of this in all the other departments of his life, and 
all his other activities will in some way take on the qualities of 
his prayer. 

To a certain extent, therefore, the saying that “work is prayer’’ 
is justified. But only to a certain extent, not without very im- 
portant qualifications. Not all work is an equivalent of prayer. 
The work of the man straining effort only to make money for 
the sake of being rich, to be able to afford more luxuries and so 
forth, is certainly not prayer. Only work done in dependence on 
God, that is to say, because He commanded man to work and 
made work an integral part of human existence, can be equated 
with prayer. Even then it should not be allowed to absorb all 
man’s energies; at least a certain amount of time must be set 
aside for conscious converse with God. 
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This is especially desirable in our age of frequent communion. 
Of course, the sacraments have their effect ex opere operato, that 
is to say, through themselves. Holy Communion will always in- 
crease grace and charity in us if we receive it in the “state of 
grace.’ Nevertheless, the extent to which we benefit from it de- 
pends on our own state of mind. If we rush into church pre- 
occupied with our own affairs, scarcely able to concentrate on the 
tremendous act which is sacramental communion with Christ, 
even for a few moments, He will, so to speak, have less oppor- 
tunity to act in us than He would have if regular prayer had 
made us more responsive to His presence. 

‘Take an example from a sphere which the saints and even 
Christ Himself have consecrated to express man’s relation to God, 
the sphere of human love. A man and a woman who love each 
other will not think of other things when they are together, nor 
will they forget each other when they are apart, even though they 
will not consciously remember each other all day long. Frequent- 
ly to think of the absent loved one and to be fully concentrated 
on one another in each other’s presence is a characteristic of love, 
and without this sign love can scarcely be said to exist. 

It is the same with the love of God of which Holy Commun- 
ion is a most sacred expression. It needs prayer, the “thinking of 
God,” as well as other things, or else we shall be incapable of 
receiving Him with the attention that is due. This does not mean 
that we cannot—or ought not—have what spiritual writers call 
“distractions” during Mass. ‘These can be a severe trial, and 
if they are felt to be such and are not due to our own negligence 
all is well. What is emphasized here is the lack of any effort to 
concentrate on God even during Mass, because we take no trou- 
ble to remember Him at other times, expecting Christ to do 
everything for us without our cooperation. On the other hand, 
frequent communion will also facilitate prayer at other hours, 
because it accustoms us most intimately to divine things. Through 
it we shall find it easier to think of God, and we shall want to 
know more about Him through spiritual reading, especially the 
Scriptures. Indeed, if our daily preoccupations make it difficult 
for us to attune our minds to Him in our prayer time, a few 
verses from the Bible will help us because this book deals with 
so many human situations and in such a virile, totally unsenti- 
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mental manner that it may often be found to appeal much more 
to our matter-of-fact mentality than the usual kind of prayerbook, 
or even the Imitation of Christ, which is too consistently other- 
worldly to be suitable for ordinary men and women in the world. 

And so we come back to the beginning, the need for sincerity. 
Pray as you can, and not as you can’t, is a sound maxim. Neither 
exalted feelings nor long hours spent on our knees are necessary 
for a genuine life of prayer. What we need is the full integration 
of prayer into our life, into the rhythm of work and recreation, 
so that we do not feel it as something alien, but as one of the 
elements of our day, indeed as the source from which we draw 
our strength, the hub of our existence. 








Spirituality for All 
XIII. Signs of Growth: Works of Mercy 


Patrick M. J. Clancy, O.P. 


MAN is by nature impatient of inactivity. He wants to be do- 
- ing things, to live an active life. ‘This zest for activity is 
so natural that one might well ask how it squares with man’s 
sublime obligation to grow in the interior life. Does not spiritual 
growth essentially consist in the development of the life of grace, 
prayer, mortification, the reception of the sacraments, and the 
practice of the theological and moral virtues? 


SPIRITUAL MATURITY 


This apparent contradiction, this tendency to separate the 
active and the contemplative in the human makeup leads to an 
unnecessary division in the spiritual life. “Though Christ did 
say, “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven,’ He also demanded 
that we let our light shine before men that our good works might 
be manifest and that through them the glory of God might be 
furthered. Man does not cease to influence the lives of his fellow 
men while he grows physically. Neither is it always necessary 
that he cease giving his attention to outward activity while he 
grows spiritually. A person can negiect his interior life on the 
pretext of external occupations, but if he makes his external 
his union 


activity an overflow of with God there should be 
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no conflict between them. He accepts the gift of God within him, 
adores the divine presence and lives the life of Christ, while he 
sees the same gift of God in others, worships the manifold per- 
fections of God as they are reflected diversely in others, and 
shares with the other members of the body the life of its Head. 

It has been pointed out in this series that “divine life must 
not be merely possessed. It must be lived and continually de- 
veloped in the soul by the performance of supernatural actions 
that the divine seed may blossom forth into eternal glory.’ ! 
Divine life is developed by divine activity, which often reaches its 
maturity in the apostolate of mercy toward others. Charity im- 
plies friendship with God and with all who are of God, the same 
love by which we love God, ourselves, and our neighbor. ? 

‘The corporal and spiritual works of mercy are the overflow of 
one’s love for God; they are the practical realization of one’s 
membership in the mystical body. ‘This apostolate of mercy is a 
matter of obligation for all; in fact it is the sign of our love of 
God (Cf. John 13:55). The nurse or the teaching sister, the so- 
cial worker, these appear to be engaged more actively in the apos- 
tolate, but it cannot be emphasized too much that mercy as an 
effect of charity is obligatory for all. It should be habitual, ready 
at all times to break forth into act, imperated by love of God, 
and itself calling forth the activity of so many other virtues. To 
exercise mercy is to be Christ for other souls. Perhaps no virtue 
causes the image of the Crucified to shine forth in today’s world 
so brilliantly as Christ-like mercy. To have compassion on the 
miseries of another, to see in them another self is to regard an- 
other’s miseries as one’s own. Mercy embraces all men with the 
outstretched arms of Christ. 


Mercy A DIVINE VIRTUE 


Mercy is proper to God who alone can perfectly relieve the 
ills of mankind. Mercy implies a desire to be of help to others, 
but for its fulfillment it demands omnipotence, a certain fullness 
or abundance of power which makes this desire efficacious. A 

1 Cf. previous articles in this series, especially “Divine Activity,” Cross AND 
Crown, IX, pp. 92-108. 


2See the fourth article in this series, ““The Bond of Perfection,’ Cross AND 
Crown, IX, pp. 214-230. 
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ruler can have a comprehensive knowledge of the needs of his 
people, but he cannot of himself fill an empty heart or restore 
divine friendship to a sinner. And if his desire to aid anothe1 
remains purely human, it is often selfish and narrow, ready to 
aid relatives or friends in time of emergency, but allowing the 
plea of the stranger to go unheeded, and that of an enemy to be 
repulsed. Earthly abundance without supernatural mercy, liber- 
ality, and divine munificence breeds stinginess and miserliness, 
political unrest and greed, rebellion and war. 

It is dificult and dangerous to act the part of a merciful God— 
difficult because we find it hard to make the sufferings of others 
our own, dangerous because it requires exceptional humility not 
to display God’s abundance as though it were one’s own, or not 
to give in to the temptation to lord it over others less fortunate 
than ourselves. ‘To overcome all such human limitations the 
merciful apostle must be convinced that while of himself he can 
do nothing, with God all things are possible. If he lacks the di- 
vine abundance required for true mercy he can expect to receive 
of the bounty of God when he asks for the graces and blessings 
necessary for the salvation of his neighbor. If it is difficult and 
dangerous to act as God's almoner, all he has to do is see the 
wounds of Christ in the afflictions of his neighbor. No wound is 
too repulsive to face and to bind and heal. If pride lies in wait 
to destroy in him even the merciful work of God, he can, in 
helping the helpless, in guiding those who are lost, and in in- 
structing those who are in darkness, reflect upon his own help- 
fulness and darkness, his utter dependence on God. 


WorkKs OF MERCY 


The Church forever urges her children to show Christ-like 
compassion to those who suffer hunger and thirst and to those 
who have no home or lack clothes or are captivated by illness or 
by reason of their own misdeeds. She even asks that we perform 
that merciful deed of giving decent burial to man’s body after 
death. But in general we can say that these are not the greatest ob- 
jects of her concern, for spiritual goods are of greater concern. 
Consequently she urges prayer for all, our enemies included. She 
commands forgiveness of injuries and urges us to console those 
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who are weighed down by sorrow. We are asked to endure man’s 
thoughtlessness and malice. ‘To repel ignorance with light, to 
advise those who need help, to deter the weak from sinful paths— 
all these divinely merciful actions are directed toward the wel- 
fare of other men’s souls and help the merciful apostle forget 
himself and his own wants for love of his neighbor. He sees Christ 
in his neighbor and does for His mystical body what he would do 
for Christ Himself, and he furthers his own perfection in charity. 
The corporal and spiritual works of mercy are charity in action, 
actualizing wishful and ineffective desires. To continue the re- 
demptive work of Christ we must love as He loved, act as He 
acted in circumstances similar to ours in modern life. We cannot 
merely admire Christ in His works. They are ours to reproduce 
and to continue here today, where we live and work. Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, we must fill up in our bodies what is wanting to 
the sufferings of Christ (Col. 1:24). 

Rapid growth can be observed in the mystical body when the 
more fortunate members have mercy on the less fortunate. “The 
true Christian seeks Christ; he tries to let himself be used as an 
instrument by Christ, to continue the charitable work of His days 
in Palestine when He went about doing good; and he tries also 
to serve the same Christ in the person of His members. . . . Thus 
is the body of Christ brought to maturity and His redemptive 
work completed in His members.” 


‘THE CuHuRCH’s RECORD OF MERCY 


St. Matthew in his Gospel relates Christ’s description of the 
last judgment. ‘Those who showed mercy to the least of Christ’s 
friends will be seen to have shown mercy to Christ Himself: “As 
long as you did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it for me” (Matt. 25:40). Here, clearly stated, is the motive 
for Christ-like mercy: to do things not only for, but to, Christ 
in the person of His members. The early Christians loved one 
another, shared their goods in common, because they saw Christ 
in each other. 

In succeeding centuries almsgiving was regarded as an effective 

3 Boylan, Eugene, This Tremendous Lover, (Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1948) p. 201. The author’s entire chapter, “Union with Christ in Our 
Neighbor,” brings out this point admirably well. 
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means of doing for Christ in His members what Christians longed 
to do for Christ Himself, although personal service of the mem- 
bers never entirely disappeared. Numerous were the societies and 
orders of charity in the middle ages carrying on the Christian 
apostolate of mercy, and through the ages there have always been 
saints of charity: St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Catherine Labouré, St. Benedict-Joseph Labre, and St. John 
Vianney. Worthy of mention in our own time, among many oth- 
ers, are Catherine McCauley, Elizabeth Seton, Frédéric Ozanan, 
Catherine Drexel, Mother Mary Frances Clarke, and Mother 
Mary Frances Siedliska. ‘The sanctity of these apostles of mercy 
may one day be manifested publicly when in God’s own time the 
example of their spirit will be needed even more than it was in 
their own day. 


MERCY IN THE CHURCH ‘TODAY 


Christ’s redemptive mission still goes on. He remains with us 
in His members and in His Eucharistic presence. His priests 
carry this same spirit of sacrificial mercy into their daily work. 
While some possess an abundance of goods, others are in dire 
need. And everywhere today souls live in spiritual poverty, condi- 
tions to be alleviated by the love and mercy of modern Christs, 
bringing His heart and His compassion to those who need to see 
that the Christ of the past lives on in the present. 

To give oneself to the service of God in the priesthood, reli- 
gious life, secular institute, or in a life of total dedication in the 
world will always be the most effective way of bringing Christ 
to others, indeed of being Christ for others. Our age is not want- 
ing in souls who, called by God, respond with generosity to His 
call in the active and contemplative apostolate. Around these 
fruitful branches of the vine the divine Husbandman tills His 
vineyard and produces fruit in abundance. But His Vicar on 
earth depends on all the branches to reproduce the fruit of Him 
who is the vine itself. Individually and corporately the faithful 
are urged to live and develop this Christ-life, primarily through 
the sacraments. These give a share in the very priesthood of 
Christ and the right to carry on this merciful action in the souls 
and bodies of His members. 

Willingness to be Christ for others is not sufficient without 
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direction of one’s efforts. The Church fulfills this role of mercy 
herself by guiding her members to fields of mercy, pointing out 
through the Vicar of Christ and the bishops of the Church each 
one’s portion. Almsgiving, prayer, penance, instruction, visita- 
tion of the sick, these are only some of the corporal and spiritual 
ways of growth in love, some to be carried on in favor of the 
universal Church, others in the individual dioceses and parishes. 

To give of one’s abundance can be accomplished in many ways. 
Mercy is manifested, for example, by answering an appeal of 
the Propagation of the Faith, or of one of the many mission con- 
gregations. How incongruous that these cries for food and shelter, 
for light and strength in the ways of the spirit, so graphically il- 
lustrated in the various mission journals, often go unanswered, 
perhaps because hunger and thirst cannot be appreciated by those 
who have never experienced want. ‘Thousands of children in mis- 
sion lands perish annually for lack of food and medicine. Their 
souls? Only in eternity shall each of us know how responsible we 
may have been personally for not opening our hands and our 
hearts to Christ. Because you did not do it for these my little 
ones, you did not do it for Me! Missionary sisters, brothers, and 
priests know that only God can give the increase to that which 
they sow in their daily work, but courage, inspiration, and im- 
petus to their active work in Christ is given them when they 
know that those at home see Christ as hungry and thirsty and 
naked and cold in the children among whom they work. 

The missions are Christ’s, whether home or foreign. One won- 
ders again what Christ will say to us when there is reviewed be- 
fore us the neglected and desolate parts of our own country, often 
rich materially, but without preachers of the truth or tabernacles 
to house the Eucharistic presence. A glance at the statistics in 
The Official Catholic Directory on the Catholic population in 
comparison with the total population will show that even today 
much is yet to be done, especially in the field of convert making. 
The Catholic Church Extension Society needs our support and 
our prayers in providing funds for chapels and churches in many 
of the mission areas of the United States. 

Mission work, universal and territorial, provides a field for a 
merciful apostolate both for the missionaries and those who are 
associated with them. It certainly enables us to carry on the work 
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of the Head and to promote the fecundity of the body. Again, in 
almost any Catholic parish in the country there are members of 
the mystical body who are without sufficient material and spirit- 
ual help. Families are excluded from apartments merely because 
they have children. Numerous struggling couples are unable to 
buy a home or farm site large enough for their needs from the 
meager savings they can put away after meeting the expenses 
consequent upon modern living. And still there are some who say 
that there are no more “‘harborless” to be harbored. What a field 
of merciful compassion is here open to our laity both in providing 
home sites reasonably priced, and in encouraging cooperative en- 
terprises which will enable young families to meet the payments 
on their homes and furnishings without exorbitant interest rates! 
Economists and social workers who have a desire to do the work 
of Christ and to be Christ for others have here a fruitful field for 
sowing compassion. 

Broken families, too, provide a great opportunity for genuine 
charity. One wonders how we can ever think of our glory as adopt- 
ed sons of Christ in our meditations, or read and hear of this 
privilege and yet allow to go unheeded the appeals of agencies of 
our Catholic charities for foster parents. ‘There are so many other 
Christs needing the protection and affection of other Marys and 
Josephs, but often these children orphaned, neglected, or de- 
tached from destitute parents can find no room in the inns of 
those who could well afford the love and security of foster parents. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY 


Prominent among parish societies devoted to works of charity 
are the Legion of Mary and the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Al- 
though the legionaries are not indifferent to the material needs 
which they often find in their visitations of homes in the parish, 
their apostolate is essentially spiritual, “magnifying the Lord with 
Mary.” The secret of their success is in knowing how to bring 
the love of Christ and of Mary into the hearts and homes of those 
who need Him who is their Way and Truth and Life, and who 
need Mary the Mother of Mercy. God Himself, they are con- 
vinced, has thought fit to arrange that no foreshadowing or com- 
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ing or giving or manifestation of Jesus should be without Mary. * 

Che merciful compassion exercised in the name of Christ by 
the devoted men of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in our par- 
ishes both here and abroad is characterized by their personal 
contact with Christ’s poor. Their love for the Master finds Him 
in those who are in material poverty, in bad health, deprived of 
liberty, deficient in instruction or neglected in the faith. “No 
work of charity should be regarded as foreign to the society, al- 
though its special object is to visit poor families in their homes. 
Accordingly, its members embrace every opportunity of bringing 
consolation to the sick and to prisoners, of instructing poor, aban- 
doned, or imprisoned children, and of procuring the consolations 
of religion for those who would otherwise fail to secure them at 
the hour of death.” ® 

The work of the members of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine to instruct public school children in the catechism, to 
establish libraries and centers of Catholic literature, to conduct 
or foster inquiry classes and study clubs among those who seek to 
know more about the faith or who have only recently received its 
benefits are truly spiritual works of mercy. Those who, motivated 
by the love of God, make this apostolate possible by providing 
textbooks, transportation, or funds will surely sanctify themselves, 
for they share also in the merit reserved for those who bring 
Christ to others. Living in darkness and desolation many of those 
helped by the members of the Confraternity and their aides have 
never before had a chance to see the light of divine truth or to be 
encouraged by the voice of the Savior. 

Other parish societies also frequently undertake the various 
works of mercy. Many of these societies, such as the Holy Name 
Society, the Altar and Rosary Society, and the Blessed Virgin 
Sodality are affiliated with world-wide associations of the faithful. 
They attempt to honor the name of Christ, the person and virtues 
of Mary, especially her immaculate purity. These groups in a 

+ The object of the work of the Legion of Mary is described in its official hand- 
book: ‘The Legion of Mary is at the disposal of the bishop of the diocese 
and the parish priest for any and every form of social service and Catholic Action 
which these authorities may deem suitable to the legionaries and useful for the 


welfare of the Church.” The Official Handbook of the Legion of Mary. Eighth 
American Edition, 1957, p. 4. 


°Cf. The Manual of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, (Dublin: The Superior 
Council of Ireland, Society of St. Vincent de Paul), p. 2. 
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parish are primarily spiritual and aim in the first place at the 
personal sanctification of their members. Nevertheless, they are 
often actively engaged in visiting the sick, and assisting at the 
burial of the dead, in counseling the young and helping the way- 
ward. ° ‘The members are often led to greater heights of sanctity 
by membership in one of the Third Order fraternities in the 
Church. For them a definite rule of life guarantees that charity, 
prayer, and penance will sanctify them and lead them to give to 
others of their union with God. * 

In a more specialized form of mandated mercy the Catholic 
Action groups of the Young Catholic Students, the Young Cath- 
olic Workers, and the members of the Christian Family Move: 
ment attempt to put into practice the theory and judgments on 
Christian life which they regularly study and discuss. Various 
fraternal organizations of Catholics, though not strictly ecclesi- 
astical, are often highly privileged to have an intimate share in 
the spiritual and corporal works of Christ. ‘The members of the 
Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Order of Foresters, and the 
Knights of St. Peter Claver carry on the fraternal and social 
ideals of their founders and offer specialized fields of mercy to 
all who would be active members. 

These societies and movements, general and particular in scope, 
are supported by the counsel and instruction, edification and 
mutual help given by truly Christian husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers. For them the pre-Cana and Cana conferences pro- 


® The primary objectives of the Holy Name Society are the honor and glory 
of God and the personal sanctification of its members by acts of love and devo- 
tion to the most Holy Name of Jesus. Added to these are certain secondary ob- 
jectives such as aiding in the retreat and convert movements. ‘Taking care of 
the delinquent, helping the blind to get to church, visiting the sick, in short 
exercising the corporal works of mercy in an organized and therefore more ef- 
ficient manner can also be made a part of Holy Name activity.” Cf. Official 
Handbook for Holy Name Officers, (New York: National Headquarters of the 
Holy Name Society, 1951), p. 7 f. The Sodality of Our Lady has often been 
praised by the sovereign Pontiffs for its works of mercy. “In the present age 
disturbed by so many upheavals, it is a great consolation for us to contemplate 
the Sodalities of Our Lady all over the world working strenuously and effec- 
tively in every field of the apostolate ... in coming to the help of those in 
grave corporal or spiritual need. . . .” Pope Pius XII, September 27, 1948, quoted 
in The Sodality Manual by Daniel Lord, S.J., 2nd rev. ed., (St. Louis: 1955), 
p. 114. 

7 The various Third Orders all unite in a twofold objective, the sanctification 
of their members and the salvation of the souls of others by various works of 
charity, especially those related to the end and spirit of their corresponding First 
Orders. 
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vide the motivation and the inspiration to carry on the mercy 
and compassion of Nazareth itself. These companions in life and 
for eternity are called upon to exercise all the corporal and spirit- 
ual works of mercy in their own families, in the parish schools 
cooperating with the sisters and dedicated lay teachers, and in 
their daily contacts with neighbors and friends. 


DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 


With an abundance of societies and corporate movements there 
are several dangers which are sometimes encountered, and against 
which a merciful apostle must guard with that prudence and 
Christ-like patience called for in every worthwhile spiritual ef- 
fort. The first is the possibility that much of the work will go to 
waste because it is not done in the spirit of Christ, but perhaps 
as a form of diversion or even of overbearing pride, or from some 
other inordinate motive. As we mentioned before, it is difficult 
and dangerous to engage on a plan of mercy, for this work is 
properly God’s own. But because it is God’s work it must be 
purified of all human defects. Consequently, it can only be begun 
and continued in humility. The work is God’s primarily; we are 
only His instruments. A certain indifference to success or failure, 
judged by earthly standards, will follow from this supernatural 
outlook. Patience, meekness, faith, confidence in God—these are 
only some of the virtues which will actually be called for in 
parochial mercy, and out of which one’s own likeness to the God 
of mercy will be fashioned. 

A second difficulty will arise from the tendency of many such 
movements to go beyond the scope of their assigned portion in 
the vineyard. Much of God’s merciful action is impeded because 
of overlapping in parochial apostolates. The only remedies are 
humility, docility, and obedience to the pastor or chaplain to 
whom the bishop entrusts the faithful .idance of his work. He 
is Christ’s shepherd and husbandman. The mortification and the 
self-effacement sometimes required, the abandoning of plans 
good in other circumstances—all have their place in the sancti- 
fication of the leaders and in the redemptive salvation of those 
who are to be led. 


A third difficulty is the tendency on the part of some leaders to 
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divert the laborers of mercy into channels foreign to the spirit of 
their specific society and sometimes at variance with its very 
reason for existence as a separate organization. ‘This danger can 
often be avoided by loyalty to the constitution or by-laws of the 
group and to the spirit of the founder of the society. ‘This will be 
a work of vigilance for the officers and directors. 


MERCY FOR AND IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


Though the faithful are urged to unite their charitable minis- 
trations with others in diocesan and parochial charities as well 
as in the world-wide mission movements, there are some types of 
compassion which must remain the privilege of individual mem- 
bers of the mystical body. There are many families in today’s 
society who need the help of others. Consequently devoted rela- 
tives and loyal friends can find a fertile field for the exercise of 
mercy by providing for the clothing or the education of members 
of such families. This is truly a work of both spiritual and cor- 
poral mercy. Its danger sometimes lies in the narrowness of its 
outlook or in the fact that it is often used as an excuse for not 
participating in the common parochial charities. What merit 
there must also be in the apostolate which works for the conver- 
sion of non-Catholics or for the return to the faith of a fallen- 
away brother or sister! How Christ-like the solicitude of one who 
tries to deter another from drunkenness, infidelity, and any of the 
various forms of private and social injustice! Perhaps there is a 
special place in the heart of Christ for those doctors and dentists, 
administrators of hospitals and clinics who offer their professional 
services gratuitously to the poor. Nor is the teen-ager left out. 
Their baby-sitting often provides an opportunity for a mother or 
father to make a day of recollection or even an annual retreat, or 
to attend a Cana conference. One cannot help thinking that the 
euardian angels of the children and those of the watchers exer- 
cise and communicate their own merciful protection in such 
families. 

In one’s own struggle to live an interior life the practice of love 
and mercy toward others is a fruitful source of grace. What 
Christ-like forgiveness is called for in bearing wrongs patiently, 
or in attracting otherwise immovable stony hearts to Christ by 
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manifesting merciful forbearance instead of expected justice! To 
keep one’s thoughts, words, and actions those of the very person 
of Christ requires a mastery of self which cannot but be an 
example and source of merciful inspiration to one’s neighbor. 
Indeed, though the parochial societies attempt to cover the parish, 
some of the needy are inevitably left out. To visit the forgotten 
ones in their illness, to console friendless families in their be- 
reavement is often the privilege of another Raphael, another an- 
gel of mercy sent by God to manifest His universal care for all, 
even for those who are forgotten by His every-day ministers. It 
would be tragic if any one of us were not prepared, when need 
demands, to recognize or undertake such missions. 

These are the signs of growth in spiritual life: works of mercy. 
A person grows spiritually when he reaches the full stature of 
Christ. The imitation of Christ is consequently the simplest plan 
for spiritual growth. Christ worked for His Church, He suffered 
for it, He prayed for it. When necessary He went to the poor and 
to the sick, not waiting for them to come to Him. He fed them, 
He restored their bodies to health. He gave them food for their 
souls in His sacraments and above all in the Sacrament of Love. 
It is because the Church sees mercy as loving compassion, suffer- 
ing in and for Christ by suffering in and for His members, that 
she urges her children to have the heart of Christ for the miseries 
of others. Only Christ has the abundance necessary for divine 
mercy. Yet He promises His help to those who ask for it in prayer 
and who merit it by penance and who desire to give of it to 
others. In this giving we imitate divine generosity and attain to 
true spiritual maturity. 

































Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


ENCYCLICAL ON PRIESTLY ATTRIBUTES 


HE role of the priest and priestly virtues were the themes of 
the second encyclical of Pope John XXIII. The encyclical, 
Sacerdotii Nostri Primordia, commemorated the centenary of the 
death of St. John Vianney, the Cure of Ars. The letter is divided 
into three parts dealing with priestly aspirations of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience; the priest’s need for devotion to the Euchar- 
ist; and, finally, priestly zeal. —IThe Pope used the example of St. 
John Vianney to illustrate each and urged priests to a zealous 
imitation of him. 

“To speak of St. John Vianney,” the Pope said, “‘is to recall 
the figure of a priest whose motivation was so strong that, for the 
love of God and the conversions of sinners, he deprived himself 
of nourishment and sleep. He imposed hard discipline on himself 
and he practiced, above all, self-renunciation in a heroic degree.” 

Citing the Saint’s spirit of poverty, the Pope noted that he 
lived in complete detachment from worldly goods, opening his 
heart to the misery around him. In praising St. John Vianney’s 
chastity, the Holy Father admonished bishops to try to alleviate 
the isolation in which many priests live. In noting his obedience 
to his bishop, the Pope said, his obedience was ‘‘an act of faith 
in the words of Christ, who said to His apostles: ‘Who hears you, 
hears me.’ ” 
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In the second portion of the encyclical, the Pope declared that 
faithfulness to prayer is a “duty of personal piety” for priests. 
“We are not able to forget, moreover, that Eucharistic prayer in 
the full sense of the word is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. There 
is need, venerable brothers, to insist especially on this point be- 
cause it touches on one of the essential aspects of the priestly 
life.” 

In the final section of his message, Pope John urged priests 
to manifest zeal as pastors of their sheep, particularly in hearing 
confessions, recalling to mind St. John Vianney’s influence as a 
confessor. ‘““When from the height of the supreme pontificate to 
which Providence has called us, we view the immense expanse of 
souls, the grave problems of evangelizing so many nations and 
the religious needs of the Christian people, there is always and 
everywhere present before our gaze the figure of the priest.” 

The Pontiff appealed to all the faithful for prayers for priests. 
Pointing out how much Christians expect of their priests, he 
concluded “that they can have great influence on the loyalty of 
their priests to this ideal [a man of faith and forgetful of him- 
self and full of charity], by means of religious respect for their 
priestly character, by a more accurate understanding of their pas- 
toral duties and their difficulties, and by a more active collabora- 
tion in their apostolate.” 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION AND THE APOSTOLATE 


In the summer, 1959, issue of the Benedictine Review, Paul 
Marx, O.S.B., sets forth some enlightening facts on ‘Spiritual 
Formation and the Social Action Apostolate.” Defining the terms 
of his subject, Father Marx speaks of spiritual formation as “an 
integrated Christian vision of society, adequate spiritual motiva- 
tion, proper and intellectual development or knowledge, and the 
divine energy (grace) to be an effective apostle of Christ within 
the groups of one’s particular social environment.” By the apos- 
tolate of social action he means “‘any concerted or group action 
by Catholics rooted in Christian love, for the sake of human and 
Christian development of society.” 


How can the apostle put on Christ and continue His redemp- 
tive life and action in the world? Basing his reply on the author- 
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ity of papal directives, Father Marx answers: through active 
participation in the Mass and the sacramental life of the mystical 
body, continuing Christ’s mission. “To a large degree the Cath- 
olic laity do not act with Christ in offering His Sacrifice, and so 
are not fully in contact with Him in the highest form of human 
group activity.” This lack of participation in the Mass is re- 
sponsible, the author feels, for the lack of participation in apos- 
tolic opportunities. 

The second aspect of spiritual formation for effective Catholic 
social action is “‘a correct understanding and living of the true 
nature of the Church as a community of life, active in the world.” 


In the formation of this supernatural community which is the mystical 
body of Christ, God gave us a divine model for all good natural society. 
... The better we understand the supernatural organism of the Church, 
the more we will grasp the nature of what society ought to be—the clearer 
idea we will have of what we should be striving for in the city of man. 
In Christ’s body, then, alert Catholics can find all the elements of good 
social living. . . . The Catholic layman who understands the Church as 
the continuation of Christ in the community life of His mystical body 
will undersand that the graces that come to him are not meant just for 
himself but also for all those persons who come in contact with him, 
work with him, recreate with him, etc. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


With the approach of the forthcoming ecumenical council 
Catholics are asking themselves what they as individuals can do 
to hasten Christian unity. The Reverend George H. Tavard has 
some enlightening answers to this question in his article “Your 
Job in Christian Unity,” which appeared in the August 21 issue 
of Ave Maria. 

The first step is better to appreciate those Catholic truths 
which Protestantism has preserved. Father Tavard lists these un- 
der three general headings: (1) respect and love for the Bible; 
(2) those sacraments which Protestantism has retained; (3) the 
essential purpose of worship, adoration. These means that Cath- 
olics must learn the truths of Catholicism concerning the Bible, 
sacraments, and worship. 

The second obligation of Catholics, writes Father Tavard, con- 
cerns behavior with our Protestant neighbors. ‘““The function of 
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a Catholic when he meets a Protestant is not at all to give a hint 
to the Spirit that He should start working. It is only to witness 
to the truth, and leave the rest to God.” This witness, he notes, 
often testifies to a truth uniting us to Protestants despite sep- 
aration. 


LITURGICAL WEEK 


The twentieth North American Liturgical Week, convened at 
the University of Notre Dame, August 23 to 26, was devoted to 
the laity’s participation in the liturgy according to the Decree 
on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy, issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites under Pope Pius XII in September, 1958. 
The growing interest in the liturgy as a powerful force in de- 
veloping the spirituality of the faithful was manifested by the 
more than eleven hundred priests in attendance. 

The high point of the Liturgical Week was the address de- 
livered by Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna. 
His address concerned the relationship between the liturgy and 
the attitude of Catholics toward the community and society. 

‘The sacred liturgy .. . will not only determine external rules 
of action or patterns of community lile; but it will create a spirit 
and an interior attitude that will enable people to enter into a 
community with a generous and brotherly disposition and with 
the capacity to work. In this community they will create the 
climate and orientations congenial to a human social order, based 
on justice and permeated with charity.” 

The principal addresses covered such topics as the problem of 
participation in the modern parish, lay reaction to the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the celebration of the liturgy, the significance 
for the liturgical movement of the September decree, and the 
history of lay liturgical participation. ‘The reminder that external 
participation in the liturgy is only a means to interior participa- 
tion of heart and mind was brought out in an address by Dom 
Gregory Murray, O.S.B., of Downside, England, as well as in oth- 
er addresses and discussions. 

Afternoon study groups and workshops discussed liturgical par- 
ticipation in the family, in both urban and rural parishes, 
in the spiritual life, in schools, colleges, and seminaries. Questions 
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related to religious women, social action, and other elements of 
Catholic life in the United States were also treated. 


In conjunction with the Liturgical Week an institute in sac- 
ramental theology was conducted to probe more deeply into the 
role of the liturgy in forming the true Christian spirit. 
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Book Reviews 


SAINT JEAN-MARIE VIANNEY: CURE OF ARS 
By Margaret ‘Trouncer 

Sheed and Ward, 267 pages, $3.95. 

THE CURE D’ARS 

A Pictorial Biography 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 215 pages, $10.00. 

The centenary of the death of the patron of parish priests has been 
the occasion for renewed devotion and imitation of this modern saint 
and for new presentations of his life and work. Among the best of these 
books is Margaret Trouncer’s informative and captivating work. She 
seems to take the reader right into the heart of the Saint from his birth, 
just before the French Revolution, until his death on August 4th, 1859. 

How well Jean-Marie was prepared for his apostolate can be appreci- 
ated only when one tries to understand the early life of this lad, below 
average in size, and apparently not too well endowed even with average 
intelligence. He was a farm boy who in later life was never to lose touch 
with the traces of God he found in the fields and woods of his boyhood 
days. Early in his life he acquired a great appreciation for the priesthood 
and for the Mass, for he had to risk the revolutionary tribunal’s guillotine 
when he sheltered the non-juring priests and assisted at their Masses. 
His farm responsibilities retarded his education so much that at the age 
of seventeen he had had no more than a year at school. When he was 
admitted to Abbé Balley’s class for future priests in the presbytery at 
Ecully, “the thin, pale, austere-looking boy with the wonderful smile” 
began his struggle with Latin and with those who prized so highly a 
knowledge of its fundamentals as an ordinary requirement for entrance 
to the seminary and, later on, to the priesthood. His memory was bad, 
and his attempts to master Latin worse, but, though he was to be often 
disappointed along the way, he was at last admitted to the subdiaconate, 


apparently because he was devout, a model of piety, and knew how to 
say his rosary well! 
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The struggles of the Curé at Ars, with its vices, its sinners, and its 
thousands of pilgrim penitents are well known. For forty years his 
preaching was to be, like Christ’s, merciful toward the sinner, but intoler- 
ant of sin. It was not very polished apparently, for “a grand lady from 
Paris” complained that she came “to hear a good sermon, but there are 
much better sermons to be heard elsewhere.” Yet the excerpts which ap- 
pear in this volume, especially in the chapter, “The Saint in the Pulpit,” 
are enough to introduce the reader to the Curé’s charm and simplicity. 
It was as a tireless confessor that he was sought out by the unending 
queues of penitents, many of them brought to Ars by the Saint’s own 
penances and prayers for poor sinners. Nor are his inystical experiences 
hidden from the reader. The author explains them, giving the reader a 
view of the struggle he waged with the powers of darkness. 

Priests are well acquainted with the life and works of the Curé of Ars, 
but he is of interest not only to priests. One wonders if this could be 
better expressed than in Margaret Trouncer’s own words in the Epilogue: 
“Let us take this humble French Curé to our hearts. That is what the 
saints are for, it gives them happiness and pleases God. St. Jean Vianney 
wants to enter our lives as a father, as a friend, to preserve us from 
eternal perdition, to guide us to the practice of Christian virtues and to 
the contemplation of Christ.” 

The Right Reverend René Fourrey, Bishop of Belley, the diocese in 
which Ars is situated, has supplied the text for the pictorial biography, 
The Curé D’Ars, published in this country by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
This is the official and authorized centennial biography, and is truly a 
treasury. An adequate summary of the saint’s life “as his contemporaries 
saw him,” it is built around quotations taken from original sources, 
chiefly from the diocesan and apostolic works compiled before the beati- 
fication of the Curé, and from the three editions of the Petit Mémoire 
of his devoted servant, Catherine Lassagne. Here is an inspiring and well 
translated account of the Saint’s parochial life, his sermons, his ministry 
in the confessional, and his bouts with the devil. 

Though the facts narrated are not new this volume will be treasured 
for its magnificent photographs, “pictures of yesterday and today,” which 
enable those who have seen Ars and all who are acquainted with the 
Saint’s life to live over and to view again the remarkable periods of his 
life. Of special interest to many American readers, especially in the Mid- 
west, is the reproduction of an entry from the registry of burials of the 
Ecully parish (n. 16), on which appears the signatures of Matthias Loras 
and Jean-Marie Vianney, fellow students at Ecully under Abbé Balley. 
In 1813 they met again at the Saint-Irénée Seminary at Lyons, and in 
1823 the Curé of Ars invited Father Loras, then superior of the junior 
seminary of Meximieux, to bless the new chapel of St. John the Baptist. 
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Later Matthias Loras was to become the first bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, 
after he had come to America on mission work. 

Both in its text and in its photographs this volume has the distinction 
of being one of the treasures of the centennial year. 


Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 
By Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
Herder of St. Louis, 451 pages, $4.95. 

The forty chapters of this book first appeared as a series of articles in 
The Life of the Spirit, the English Dominican review, and from the 
beginning were conceived as an ordered whole to be published in their 
present book form. 

“Mysticism” has for some time now been enjoying a great vogue in 
the contemporary world, and interest in it is likely to keep growing with 
the ever-widening diffusion of knowledge of the spiritual life and the 
ever-increasing number of books and reviews devoted to its study and 
cultivation in many languages. In England a type of spirituality had 
evolved and reached its peak in the fourteenth century which faithfully 
followed the common supra-national and supra-racial Catholic tradition, 
but was expressed in a distinctively English way and idiom. This is the 
English religious heritage. Since the Reformation it has lain embalmed 
in a literature ignored generally by Catholics and of interest principally 
to academic scholars of middle English. In the author’s opinion, the 
break in the continuity of so promising a tradition has been unfortunate 
for English spirituality, for, with the infiltration of Spanish and French 
spiritualities into English writings since the counter-reformation, English 
spirituality has tended to emphasize the subjective personal scrutiny of 
the soul in its relation to God, and, in consequence, to neglect a more 
objective view of the spiritual life, characteristic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury English mystics, in which the soul keeps its gaze steadfastly on God 
rather than on self. 

Father Pepler’s primary purpose in publishing this book was to provide 
a needed introduction to the thought of these mystics and to the language 
in which it is expressed. The educational background and spiritual for- 
mation of people attracted by mysticism varies widely and many may 
take these early mystics as masters without sufficient knowledge of what 
goes into the makeup of the spiritual life and may, in consequence, to 
their peril, fail to grasp what its exponents have strived to convey, out 
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of their experiences, in their books. A secondary purpose is to show from 
the works of the mystics, for non-Catholic readers of this literature par- 
ticularly, that the mystical element of their doctrine is inseparable from 
the ascetical. These are two facets of the same reality. The spiritual 
Jerusalem, contemplation in the perfect love of God, is not reached, as 
a rule, except by mounting the steps of austerity and rigorous self dis- 
cipline. 

From earliest times, masters of the spiritual life have recognized in the 
soul’s progress toward union with God, a succession of stages, the chief 
of which are familiar to us as the purgative, the illuminative, and the 
unitive ways. These phases, rather than a strict chronological order, are 
followed by the author through the works of the greatest English mystics. 
In Part I (Conversion), after a condensed survey of earlier English spir- 
ituality to furnish the origins and historical setting of these mystics, 
the purgative way is explained and illustrated in its first beginnings, 
the conquest of dispositions to sin and the acquisition of the virtues 
characteristic of this stage, through William Langland’s Piers Plow- 
man. In Part II (The Beginning of Christian Life) the work of super- 
naturalizing the whole man after his first conversion is described through 
the Ancren Riwle. In Part III (The Progress of Christian Life), the 
transition from the purgative way to the illuminative is seen through 
Richard Rolle’s Amending of Life and Fire of Love. In Part IV (The 
Perfection of Christian Life), the beginnings of the unitive way are 
treated in the study of The Cloud of Unknowing, and, with Part V (The 
Way of Wisdom) the unitive way, the earthly goal of the spiritual life 
and the vestibule of heaven is arrived at with the Revelations of the 
Norwich anchoress, Mother Julian. Finally, in Part VI (Final Summary), 
the whole of the soul’s journey toward union with God is traced with 
theological precision by Walter Hilton in his Ladder of Perfection. The 
remaining six chapters concentrate on certain topics found scattered 
through the works of these mystics, such as objective spirituality, feelings 
in prayer, and so forth. 


While the book modestly claims to be an introduction to the spiritual 
life as expounded by the English mystics, it is a sound and clear exposi- 
tion of the ascetical-mystical life, well worth reading for itself apart from 
the medieval works it elucidates. To read the works in the originals is 
likely to be a trying, if not impossible, task for any who are not “up” on 
the English of Chaucer. It may take them a little time to reconcile the 
highest union possible for the soul in this life with Walter Hilton’s seeing 
“by understanding sooth fastness which is God-sweet burning love.” 


There are references throughout the book to the editions in French 
of Father Garrigou Lagrange’s well known Les Trois Ages and Con- 
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templation Chrétienne with no mention that English translations are 
available from Herder of St. Louis. 
PeTeR O’Brien, O.P. 


ALL FOR THE KING’S DELIGHT 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
The Newman Press, 280 pages, $4.00. 

“Thy beauty, now, is all for the king’s delight; he is thy Lord and 
worship belongs to him” (Ps. 44). These words of the psalmist are used 
by Father Valentine for the title of his new book, aptly described in its 
subtitle as, “A Treatise on Christian Chastity, principally for Religious 
Sisters.” The author is not, however, concerned so much with chastity 
itself as with “perimeter fortifications which in the case of this virtue 
are the main line of defense” (Foreword). He shows how the harmony, 
tranquillity, and equilibrium of life, so essential to chastity, can be attain- 
ed and maintained in a modern religious community. 

The first part, The Art of Loving, considers the true notion of self- 
love, self-love and community life, and friendship in religion. A profound 
and carefully worked out chapter on what the author calls the virtue of 
self-love contains the germ of his thesis that true self-love is the key to 
our relations with others. “The whole nature of man when gathered 
into his act of true self-love is naturally directed to the good of all [p. 13]. 
... The origin of friendly relations with others lies in our relations with 
ourselves” [p. 15]. Where this true self-love flourishes individual and 
community life will be healthy. 

In the second part, Father Valentine treats Factors of Disturbance, 
the sources of emotional anxieties which constitute the greatest danger 
to chastity. Here the problem of work and overwork is thoroughly an- 
alyzed, as are certain problems of the nursing sister and teaching sister. 
Particular difficulties of junior sisters are briefly considered. 

The Grand Strategy, the third section, explains the relationship be- 
tween mortification and chastity. Penance and mortification are clearly 


distinguished and the role of each defined, particularly in relation to 
chastity. 


Father Valentine delineates the various causes of anxiety in modern 
religious life. He considers the ill-effects of tensions brought about by a 
mistaken attitude toward work, by overwork, by vocational anxieties, 
ignorance, excitement, inordinate spiritual ambition, and the indiscreet 
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exercise of authority. He is particularly concerned with finding a remedy 
for the root causes of these problems. 

This book can be recommended to all, especially those in positions of 
authority, even though one may not agree fully with all of the author’s 
analyses and solutions. Written primarily for English sisters, the book is 
generally applicable to the United States as well. This work should do 
much in helping sisters “to realize the need for organizing their lives 
positively, creatively, and collectively for virgin chastity” (Foreword). 


BENEDICT ENpREs, O.P. 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 
By Ralph Campbell, S.J. 


The Newman Press, 342 pages, $3.75. 


Writing a book of meditations is more a work of art than of science; 
there are not many hard and fast rules, and there is much room for 
inventiveness. 

Father Campbell has employed considerable inventiveness in prepar- 
ing this book of meditations for young people. His purpose is to present 
a series of reflections calculated to lead the reader to a greater degree of 
Christian maturity. The framework is that of the liturgical cycle, and 
the approach in the individual considerations is an adaptation of the 
Ignatian Exercises. Each meditation begins with the depicting of some 
scene, generally from the Scriptures, which is followed by a short direc- 
tive to pray for some specific grace related to the opening scene. This is 
followed by two points, each leading to a colloquy. The language is clear 
and graphic, and the topics carefully selected to suit the youthful reader. 

The book is admirably designed with a variety in typography and 
spacing to clarify the necessary divisions of the ideas. The result is an 
eminently readable book of a very specialized kind. 


Those who give retreats to the upper high-school and college groups 
will find this book very helpful. It goes without saying that the young 
people will find it of great value. A book so well designed and produced 
simply cannot be marketed cheaply, but one might hope that a paper- 
back edition will be forthcoming. Many who could profit by it either 
will not, or cannot, afford the price. 


Tuomas C. Dontan, O.P. 
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THE HOLY RULE 
By Dom Hubert Van Zeller 
Sheed and Ward, 488 pages, $7.50. 


THE MARROW OF THE GOSPEL 
Translated and Edited by Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Herald Press, 360 pages, $5.00. 

Father Van Zeller’s The Holy Rule, on the Rule of St. Benedict, pre- 
sents in each chapter a segment of St. Benedict’s Rule, and then analyzes 
and applies it. 


There is an interesting, almost verbatim parallel between what the 
Rule of St. Benedict and the Rule of St. Augustine have to say about 
unauthorized reception of letters by religious. The chapters on the Divine 
Office deserve conning. Father Van Zeller feels that the general con- 
ception of humility differs in the treatment of St. Benedict from that of 
St. Thomas. Benedict looks upon humility “as the disposition coloring all 
relationships and covering all circumstances,” while St. Thomas looks 
on it “as a virtue distinct from other virtues and as having a function 
proper to itself.” But, as Rev. E. S. Carlson shows in his Virtue of 
Humility, the distinctness of humility consists precisely in coloring all 
relationships, because the material of this virtue is each thing and every- 
thing conceived as capable of enhancing one’s excellence and self-esteem. 


We are indebted to the German Franciscan Fathers for a very smooth 
translation of The Marrow of the Gospel by Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., a 
presentation of the Rule of St. Francis from the ascetical point of view. 
In a succession of studies at once historical and elevated, the Rule is 
affirmed to be the substance of St. Francis’ Gospel-thought. 


Here is St. Francis’ picture of his sons then and now. “Now I counsel 
my friars, warn and beseech them in the Lord Jesus Christ, that when 
they go among other men in the world they do not quarrel or bicker 
or criticize others. Rather, it is their duty to be mild, peaceful, and un- 
assuming, calm and humble; and their words, no matter with whom 
they are speaking, must always be respectful of the other person. 

Into whatsoever house they enter, let them first say: Peace to this house.” 

A concluding study says finally that the spirituality of St. Francis is an 
antidote for the poison of the modern world’s self-love. Detachment from 


goods, by poverty, self-contempt, and penance—that is what St. Francis 
and Franciscans have to say to the world today. 


VALERIAN Fiynn, O.P. 
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FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST. A RETREAT 
By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Sister M. Carina, O.P. 

The Newman Press, 322 pages, $4.00. 

It is surprising how many priests, and even religious, are unable to 
make an adequate annual “preached” retreat, due to circumstances 
which require them to make a “private” retreat of their own. For such 
people especially, Friendship with Christ will prove to be of great help. 
It will serve as a guide for their meditations and spiritual reading, so 
that their private retreat will not be haphazard or without a definite 
goal. It is not a substitute for the spoken Word of God from the lips 
of a retreat master, but it might be used as a remote preparation for 
one’s annual retreat. 

Father Colin has chosen for this retreat the subject of greatest appeal 
to all followers of Christ not just friendship with Christ, but supernatural 
charity as the recurring theme which permeates every page of this excel- 
lent presentation. He includes within this ten day retreat quotations from 
countless theologians and saints pertinent to his subject matter, which 
most of us could not gather in a lifetime. St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Alphonsus Liguori are his principal theological guides. 

However, because the needs of individual souls vary one ought to be 
somewhat careful in adapting a general work of this sort to one’s own 
soul. There is perhaps too much diagnostic negative analysis, soul-prob- 
ing to an extreme, for the spiritual encouragement of the average reli- 
gious for whom this book is intended. Most of this is in the examen at 
the end of each meditation; and lest one be discouraged, one ought to 
tread lightly there. This is offset by the brilliant focus on charity, which 
radiates in a positive, practical, and encouraging manner throughout the 
entire book. Keeping Father Colin’s emphasis on will-power in its proper 
context of will-moved-by-grace-and-not-otherwise, the retreatant will bet- 
ter lean upon God and not at all upon self. 


Pau. A. Barrett, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Meditation on the last things (death, judgment, heaven, and hell) is 
urged upon all Christians, not only as a deterrent from sin, but also as 
a sure source of strong supernatural hope. These stark, bleak, decisive 
realities tend to strike terror into the human heart, and so they are often 
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relegated to that part of the mind which holds things for later considera- 
tion. This subject matter is handled by Father A. S. Perret, O.P., in 
Toward Our Father's House (Herder, $2.50) and by Father R. W. 
Gleason, S.J., in The World to Come (Sheed and Ward, $3.00) in a 
fashion which tends to transform terror into fear of the Lord, and 
establishes hope and confidence upon the firm foundation of Catholic 
truth. 

While both books treat of the same subject, the method of treatment 
is quite different. Father Perret has fashioned a practical handbook, 
based on doctrine, the liturgy of the last sacraments, and prayers for the 
departing soul, as well as insights provided by private revelations, par- 
ticularly those of St. Catherine of Siena. Father Gleason’s work, on the 
other hand, goes deep into the analysis of sin and punishment, the mys- 
tery of iniquity and divine justice, as well as of grace and glory. His 
point of view is strictly theological, one which alone can give to these 
stark realities meaning and hope. This is the eternal point of view of 
Him who is Love. 

Books on the lay apostolate often tend to be theoretical and vague, 
leaving many of the questions of the reader unanswered. Vincent Giese’s, 
Training for Leadership (Fides, $2.95), not only avoids these pitfalls, but 
presents the organized apostolate in a way in which it will appear most 
attractive, He presents profiles of some of the leaders who are in the 
movement, their background, problems, apostolate, and development. 
Then he runs through the social problems which demand solutions, the 
pattern of training for lay leaders, and finally gives an excellent examina- 
tion of conscience for chaplains of the apostolic groups. 


James R. Grtuis, O.P. 


Father Charles Hugo Doyle has written a number of practical guid- 
ance manuals such as Cana is Forever and Leaven of Holiness. One of 
his works deserves special mention, his Guidance in Spiritual Direction 
(Newman, $4.75). The author writes to interest more priests in becom- 
ing spiritual directors and to provide them with some fundamental rules 
of spiritual guidance. He divides his directives according to the tradi- 
tional three “ways,” and after describing each, outlines the work of the 
director in dealing with souls in the purgative, illuminative, and unitive 
ways. Throughout the volume will be found succinct and practical out- 
lines and suggested helps, especially for the practice of the virtues. Numer- 
ous quotations from the great masters of the spiritual life make this 
volume even more worthwhile. 


All who are interested in the practice of fraternal charity will find an 
effective means of love and of social justice in promoting devotion to 
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Blessed Martin de Porres. To help those who would aid in this cause, 
Father Leo C. Gainor, O.P., of the Dominican Shrine of Blessed Martin 
de Porres in Chicago, has compiled an instructive little work on this pio- 
neer social worker, Blessed Martin de Porres (Blessed Martin Shrine, 
Chicago, $0.50). This one-hundred-twenty-seven page text summarizes 
the early life, training and apostolate of Blessed Martin, and then gives 
an appreciation of his spiritual life. The author leaves documentation 
and footnotes to more critical works, and rather describes the three-cen- 
tury-old apostolate of this humble lay brother in language sometimes 
fanciful but always inspirational and accurate. Readers will like the 
division of this book into the active and inner life of Blessed Martin. 
One can have no adequate explanation of the charity and zeal he showed 
for the sick, the infirm, and the needy unless one knows something of 
Martin’s extraordinary life of prayer, penance, and humility. 

Father Gainor’s observations in the concluding section deal with the 
racial problem facing all members of the mystical body. Were this chap- 
ter, “A Forward Look,” reprinted and distributed in affected areas 
throughout the world, a new impetus toward a Christ-like understanding 
between the races would follow. 

Defense of the faith is not merely argumentation to convince the mind. 
Monsignor Léon Cristiani in one of The Twentieth Century Encyclope- 
dia of Catholicism Series, Why We Believe (v. 136, Hawthorn Books, 
$2.95), emphasizes that God does not wish for the heart without the 
mind, but neither does He wish for the mind without the heart. Without 
love, arguments “would be a useless game of clever dialectic.’ Yet to 
demand belief without proof would not show sufficient respect for the 
free human personality. 

The author gives a brief account of apologetical literature from the 
apologetes of the second century through St. Augustine, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance. A section on “Classical Apologetics” summarizes 
the key points of apologetics and attacks the “theological rationalism” 
of those who hold that the truths of faith can be proved by reason alone, 
as well as the traditional fideism, which holds that reason has only to 


yield to faith. He sees modern forms of apologetics as giving rise to faith 
in some souls and demonstrating Christian truth in a way which, it is 
asserted, is more easily understood by the modern mind. Three such 
attempts in France during the past century in their relationship to the 
classical method are explained. This volume will be welcomed by those 
who seek a survey of Catholic apologetics, from a somewhat new angle. 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 
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Prayer itself is something very simple—the language of love used by 
the soul in speaking to God. It is we who sometimes complicate prayer 
with our systems and attention to rules and methods. Approach To 
Prayer by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., (Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 
is a simple book, a direct book, which goes to the heart of prayer. In 
simple, terse language the author expounds the principles of prayer, its 
effects, and its difficulties. 

In the first part, Dom Van Zeller shows the kind of knowledge and 
faith needed for prayer, and the relationship of love to prayer. Particu- 
larly well done is the chapter on the difficulties of prayer where he 
speaks of the problem of “unanswered” prayers and the necessity of ac- 
quiring God’s point of view in our prayers. Throughout the book the 
advice given is solid and well balanced evidencing a good insight into 
the psychology of human actions. 

This book will be welcomed by all who are interested in the life of 
prayer, but especially by those who already have had some experience 
with prayer. 

BENEDICT ENpREs, O.P. 


“The apostolate” has been discussed with increasing frequency and 
seriousness ever since Pius XI wrote his memorable encyclical on Cath- 
olic Action. While much of this discussion centered around problems of 
the laity engaged in apostolic works, many profound questions about the 
role of religious in the apostolate arose. Apostolic Life, edited by Albert 
Plé, O.P. (Newman, $3.75), the latest symposium in the Religious Life 
Series, originated by the Dominicans in France, focuses the attention of 
eleven theologians and religious authorities on the entire matter of 
apostolic activity, precisely as it relates to those in religious life. The first 
section, comprising three articles, investigates the historical and scriptural 
backgrounds of apostolic activity. These are sufficiently general to merit 
the attention of everyone interested in the apostolate. The second series 
of three articles relates specifically to the connection between the aposto- 
late and the religious life. One of these, by Dom Rousseau, O.S.B., is 
particularly interesting in view of the forthcoming ecumenical council, 
because it treats of the apostolate and the religious life in the Eastern 
Church. The last group of five articles treats of the apostolate and the 
sanctification of religious. Herein can be found some excellent material 
for conferences, spiritual reading, and the instruction of novices. This 
book deserves to be in every convent library. Indeed, some of the articles 


could be read profitably as conferences in communities where preachers 
are difficult to procure. 


Tuomas C. Dontan, O.P. 
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Like The Gospel Story, this It is Paul Who Speaks (Sheed and Ward, 
$4.50) gives the text of Msgr. Knox’s translation on the left page, and 
the commentary of Father Cox—very much to the point—on the right 
page. All is arranged in chronological order, beginning with the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. St. Paul cannot be read “without tears,” and no com- 
mentary (especially a brief one) can do complete justice to the richness 
of his thought, but Father Cox has done a creditable job which may well 
induce modern readers to risk the tears and to glean some of the gold 
from the text of St. Paul himself. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


Several individual volumes of multiple-volume works on the liturgy 
are available to assist souls in approaching the primary source of the 
Christian life. The Mass through the Year by Dame Aemiliana Lohr, 
O.S.B., a disciple of Dom Odo Casel, consists of reflections on the lit- 
urgical texts of the temporal cycle in the light of the mystery of Christ, 
which is sacramentally renewed by the Church in her celebration of the 
liturgy each day and throughout the year. The book appears to be an 
excellent one for the person who wishes to integrate more thoroughly his 
spiritual life with the liturgy (Vol. I: Advent to Palm Sunday. I.T. Hale, 
trans. Newman. $4.50 

Of interest to the clergy are three volumes on the Mass. The Mass, 
A Liturgical Commentary by Canon A. Croegaert is a highly compact 
study of the rite of the Mass of the Catechumens. Written in a very 
direct, succinct style, this first volume compresses much description, his- 
tory, theology, and asceticism into a relatively small number of pages to 
provide a deeper knowledge of the liturgy of the Mass for priests, reli- 
gious, and seminarians who lack time for wide reading. Diagrams, charts, 
lists, and a generally pleasing typography add to the worth of the book 

Vol. I: The Mass of the Catechumens. J. Holland Smith, trans. New- 
man. $4.75). 

The Eucharist and the Christian Life by Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., 
D.D., bishop of Monterey-Fresno, is a theological study, with an affective 
bent, of faith and charity relative to the Eucharist. The volume reviews 
many familiar treatises of the seminary course, but with the Eucharist as 
the setting and in a more meditative manner (Academy Library Guild. 
$2.00). 

Theodor Schnitzler in The Mass in Meditation breaks out of the mold, 
first of all, by devoting the first volume to the Canon and Consecration 
of the Mass and, secondly, by reflecting not only on the texts as they 
appear in the liturgy but also on more general aspects of the Mass, such 
as the nature of the Mass, the structure of the Canon, the priesthood, 
etc. Definitely a book of meditations, it is nevertheless based on sound 
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scholarship, particularly historical; the author prefaces the book with 
the statement that “this opusculum could be called a pious commentary 
on the Joseph Andrew Jungmann’s Missarum Solemnia” (Vol. I. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus, trans. Herder of St. Louis. $4.50). 

Also of interest to priests, though not essentially about the liturgy, is 
the collection of essay’s edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J., entitled The Parish. 
The history of the parish and its functions gathered in these essays is 
particularly satisfying and enlightening, more so than the theology. The 
studies of the parish in the modern milieu naturally present problems, 
suggest solutions, and provoke thought, rather then attempt final an- 
swers; to the busy pastor or the harried assistant, however, these studies 
will seem academic (Robert Kress, trans. Newman. $2.75 


CHRISTOPHER KiIESLING, O.P. 
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